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LEMENTS of the three major philosophies of American Education, the 
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ATTENTION... 


All School Administrators 


Annual Convention at St. Louis Cancelled 


C eee ; . 

WE REGRET to state that it becomes necessary and advis- 
able to cancel the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Febru- 


ary 26—March 1, 1943, at St. Louis, Missouri. 


The recommendation of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, that our transportation system be relieved of travel 
demands, and the action of the American Association of 
School Administrators on January 26, in cancelling all of the 


winter conventions, made this action necessary. 


While the convention would have been a valuable way of 
unifying the interests and efforts of the leaders in education 
in the war-time program, we believe, after weighing all consid- 
erations, that the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals should give full co-operation in relieving the public 


transportation system of increasing burdens. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Vircit M. Haron, President 


Paut E. Extcxer, Executive Secretary 











The Principal and His School in Wartime 
RUSSELL T. GREGG 
Associate Professor of Secondary Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 

IN THESE strenuous times secondary-school principals are being besieged 
daily and on every hand by individuals, groups, and agencies with demands 
for this or that type of service from their schools. Many of these demands are 
of paramount importance and should call out immediate and forceful action 
on the part of the schools; some may or may not be legitimate and the schools 
must be allowed time to study them further; still others are questionable or 
thoroughly unsound from an educational point of view and should be so 
evaluated by school administrators. 

Never was there a time when it was more imperative that the secondary- 
school principal have a clear conception of the purposes of his school, and 
more particularly of its role in a nation at war. Regardless of the generally 
high type of leadership which is to be found in secondary education in 
America there are apparently many principals who are either incapable of the 
kind of educational leadership demanded or who are content to expend their 
time and energies in less important school and community activities. Every 
leader in the secondary schools has not only the professional, but also the 
patriotic, responsibility of an all-out effort to make his school function in such 


a way that the nation, and the youth of his community will be served in the 
most effective way possible. 


RELATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TO THE WAR 


The modern secondary school is one of democratic society’s most out- 
standing social institutions. Publicly supported and controlled, it is the institu- 
tion which is charged with the responsibliity of providing for the types of 
experiences which will enable all youth to become loyal, capable, and efficient 
participants in democratic life. In peacetime, even during the depression years, 
many secondary schools failed to comprehend the significance of this dominant 
purpose. Instead, educational programs were fashioned with the assumptions 
that the school was primarily a college preparatory institution, that graduation 
meant the attainment of a certain stamp of academic efficiency or approval, 
that graduates were headed for “white collar” jobs and not to the ranks of a 
laborer. It may be that a philosophy of education with these earmarks could 
be condoned in time of peace, but in wartime it cannot be tolerated. 

As a public social institution the secondary school must be keenly sensitive 
to the needs of the society which maintains it and of the youth under its super- 
vision who will shortly play a major role in that society. No one would deny 
that the war has markedly changed the needs of the nation and the people, 
young and old, who compose it. All phases of American life have responded 
to these new needs and emphases. Industry has been transformed. Trans- 
portation and communication services have been greatly changed. Secondary 
school programs, also, have been altered. The very nature of the school as a 
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social institution, however, makes change more difficult and slow than in 
many other areas of life. Schools have long been charged with the conservation 
of civilization’s culture, and this it must continue to do. But the secondary 
school can never be credited with making its full contribution to the present 
struggle for victory and for life, unless it attacks more vigorously than it 
has until now the task of evaluating its program in the light of the demands 
of the war and of the peace to come. In spite of the many fine things related 
to the war effort in schools, there is still too much “education as usual.” In- 
telligent and forceful leadership on the part of secondary-school leaders is ur- 
gently needed if the school is to be the potent force for victory and peace 
that it should. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 





UNUSUAL 
Although the war demands great sacrifices and hardships, it also pre- 
sents to secondary education a golden opportunity that must not be allowed 
to knock in vain. There is hardly a principal who has not had visions of a 
more adequate, a more functional and useful, secondary-school curriculum. 
As he has contemplated moving in these directions, however, he has often 
been deterred because of his knowledge of the complacency and inertia of 
teachers and laymen in normal times, and of the vested interests which contrive 
to maintain the status quo. Consequently in thousands of schools there was, 
at the beginning of the war, a dangerous gap between the demands of the 
times and the nature of the educational programs in operation. Even before 
Pearl Harbor there were very few principals who would not have admitted 
publicly that secondary schools were all too weak in such areas as vocational 
training, guidance, consumer education, health and physical education, and a 
number of others. It is obvious that some of the most urgent present demands 
growing out of the war effort fall precisely in the areas of admitted weakness 
during the time of peace. At the moment all people, parents, youth, and teach- 
ers alike, clearly recognize the necessity of youth receiving the best and most 
direct education possible along these lines. They are undoubtedly willing to 
break with tradition, even to abandon vested interests, in order to accomplish 
these ends. 

If school administrators make the most of their opportunity, secondary 
education will be able to make more progress in a few years of national emer- 
gency than they could have made in perhaps a decade or two of ordinary times. 
The qualities of youth which are so urgently needed in a period of war are 
little, if any, different from those needed in peace periods. True, they are 
put to different ends. It has taken the war to show us clearly just what types 
of competences and understandings are most needed in a technological 
world that is thoroughly interdependent on a global scale. If the school fails 
to develop an adequate educational program for winning the war, it will in- 
evitably be impotent in the period of reconstruction which will surely follow. 

In America we have always valued local initiative in educational matters, 
and rightly so. There is the danger, however, that if local educational leaders 
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do not exercise strenuous leadership to bring the schools in full harmony with 
obvious present needs, the Federal government may decide to issue specific 
directives to local schools through the state departments of education. Lead- 
ers in secondary education would almost unanimously deplore such a situation 
and many of them would probably not grant such a move the remotest pos- 
sibility. But has not the Federal government told manufacturers what they 
may and may not produce? Are not individuals already told what they can 
and cannot eat, how much gasoline they can buy, how many tires they can 
own? Do not most people admit the probability that the Federal government 
will soon tell us where and how long we must work? These things are ob- 
viously important to the successful prosecution of the war and citizens gladly 
accept governmental regulation. Education, too, is directly and importantly re- 
lated to the prosecution of the war. It must make its contribution to the 
greatest extent possible. Unless it volunteers its full quota of services more 
will necessarily have to be drafted. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL IN WARTIME 

What are the major functions of the secondary school in war-time Amer- 
ica? Only when principals, teachers, pupils, and lay members of the com- 
munity have a clearly developed conception of what the school exists for can 
an adequate educational program be developed and be made to function 
effectively. Never before have purposes or objectives needed to be more clearly 
thought through and defined in order that present practices may be evaluated 
and needed reorganizations accomplished. It must constantly be kept in mind 
that the school’s war-time responsibilities cannot be adequately met by the 
mere addition of courses or activities to an already overcrowded schedule. 
All phases of the program must make their possible contributions. It is the 
principal’s responsibility to see that they do. 

Six essential objectives of war-time secondary education are stated and 
briefly discussed below. It is not contended that they are the only objectives 
which should be given attention; rather it is believed that the school cannot 
claim to be making an all-out war effort unless it is doing these six things 
exceptionally well. Furthermore, these are all-school objectives and should 
receive serious consideration in all phases of the school program. 

1. Preparation for Effective Citizenship. 

The school’s first responsibility as a social institution is to provide ap- 
propriate experiences for each youth to the end that he may acquire the 
attitudes, understandings, interests, skills and behaviors which will enable 
him to participate efficiently in the democratic society of which he is a part. 
All other objectives are essentially means to this end and should be so 
evaluated. Young people must be assisted in developing an understanding 
of, and an abiding loyalty to, the fundamental tenets of American democracy; 
an active, critical constructive interest in social, economic, political, and 
military problems and issues; a full understanding of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the rights and privileges, of a citizen in a democracy; 
a sensitiveness to the criterion of the general welfare in all judgments and 
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Pupils and teachers of the Northeast Junior High School of Kansas City, Missouri, realizing 
their civic responsibilities, co-operatively participate in the affairs of their local community. 
Special Civic Responsibility Certificates are awarded to those pupils who furnish evidence of 


having rendered helpful, cheerful service in home, class, school, and community. 


actions. Youth must understand what we are fighting for, the nature of our 
enemies and the ideologies they represent, and the issues and progress 
of the war itself. They must be guided into better understanding of the 
people and countries of the Western Hemisphere and of our allies the 
world over and of the nature of the peace which should pervade the world 
after the war. They must learn the new geographic concepts appropriate in 
an air age, the organization and functions of their governmental units in 
war and in peace, the operation of the Selective Service Act, the status and 
accomplishments of our armed forces, the problems of financing the war. 

The above topics are merely illustrative of the many topics which 
must receive direct and adequate attention in secondary schools if youth 
are to be prepared to participate wisely in the affairs of citizenship. The 
usual courses in social studies will not accomplish these ends satisfactorily. 
These courses must be reoriented to the new demands, as must also other 
phases of the school program. It should be remembered, also, that not all 
of the civic education is factual learning; of equal importance are interests, 
attitudes, and behaviors. An effective program will be planned accordingly. 
2. Maintenance of a Wholesome Morale. 

The problem of maintaining a high type of morale’ is recognized as being 
especially important during wartime. It is also important during peacetime, 
especially during depressions, but is more likely to be overlooked then than 


1This objective might well have been discussed under the citizenship objective but its present im- 


portance justifies separate emphasis. 
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in wartime. High morale involves, first, a strong belief or faith in something 
for which the individual is willing to strive and to sacrifice and, second, 
a sense of pfogress, a feeling that one is really useful and valued. Confidence, 
the feeling of adequacy to meet situations as they arise, bolsters morale; 
conversely lack of confidence undermines it. 

The school should overlook no opportunity to guide young people to 
a fundamental understanding of the democratic way of life. The values 
and strengths of democratic life should continuously be clarified and con- 
trasted with the way of life provided by our enemy countries. Young people 
need to be imbued with understanding and faith in what they are working and 
fighting for. These are essential if a fine morale is to be maintained. 

The school must go farther, however, by making it possible for boys 
and girls to identify themselves actively with enterprises which they, and 
older people, recognize as truly important in the maintenance and _ pro- 
tection of democracy. Every pupil should understand how the various 
phases of his school program are related to the war effort: his English, 
mathematics, science, and other classes; and his school activities. The young 
people should participate in community-wide activities related to Red Cross 
services, salvage drives, stamp sales, air-raid precautions, child care, rationing, 
crop planting, harvesting, and the like. Where possible it would be well for 
youth to participate with adults in these activities. Adult recognition of the 
worthwhileness of youths’ contributions will have a salutary effect upon 
youth morale. 

Morale may be lowered by fears which have no foundation in fact and, 
on the other hand, by the individual being suddenly plunged into a situation 
which was not anticipated nor understood, and with lack of knowledge or 
skill to meet it effectively. The school can make efforts to discover pupils’ 
fears and the extent to which they are realistically facing the future. The! 
result of such a survey should prove very helpful in determining what the 
school should do to maintain a high standard of student morale. 


3. Development of Health and Physical Fitness. 

War always emphasizes the tremendous importance of good health 
and physical fitness on the part of the nation’s population. In time of peace, 
secondary schools have failed to meet their full responsibility in this area. 
Now that the demands of war are upon them they must, therefore, greatly im- 
prove their health and physical education programs. Increased emphasis 
must be put on an improved type of medical examination; the correction 
of remediable physical defects; physical education programs for the develop- 
ment of strength, endurance, and muscular co-ordination; personal, in- 
dustrial, and military hygiene; nutrition; and first aid. 

In addition to the increased emphasis which must be placed on physical 
education for boys to develop strength and endurance, the school must 
continue to provide opportunity for developing interests and skills in 
recreational types of physical activities that will have carry-over values 
into civilian life. 
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4. Preparation for Vocations and for the Armed Services. 

With the increasing criticalness of the man-power situation, the secondary 
school must necessarily place increased emphasis on vocational training 
for industry and for agriculture. During the war, with its demands upon young 
men for the armed services, this vocational training will probably be developed 
for girls to a greater extent than for boys. Every pupil for whom the second- 
ary school means the completion of formal schooling should be given at 
least the minimum of vocational training required for initial employment. 
In so far as possible, opportunities for more extensive vocational education 
should be provided. All students, of course, will not be going into industry 
and agriculture. Homemaking education, business education, preparation 
for college and professional training, and preparation for the armed services 
all have their proper place in the secondary-school war-time program. The 
time has passed, war or peace, when the secondary school can fail to 
provide adequate vocational education for the great majority of pupils who 

















go from this school to work. 
The schools are now in the unusual position of being able to know 


with some certainty how seventeen-year-old boys will be employed soon after 
they are eighteen. In view of this fact the school cannot escape the respon- 
sibility of giving these boys definite and appropriate educational opportunities 
for preparing themselves for their roles in the armed services. Of every 100 
soldiers there are 63 specialists such as mechanics, radio operators, motor re- 
pairmen, pilots, and photographers. Based on careful guidance procedures, 
the school should develop programs for preparing these boys to enter the 
armed services with preliminary training along lines in which they are most 
competent. Courses in science, mechanical drawing, mathematics, shop work, 
aeronautics, and the like, take on a new significance. Whenever possible, 
schools should offer special courses such as radio, electricity, and machine 
shop, which are recommended by the army and the navy. 


















5. Preparation for the Role of Consumer. 

There is much need for secondary schools to take immediate and vigor- 
ous steps in the direction of adequate wartime consumer education programs. 
The battle against inflation now taking place on the home front is of the ut- 
most importance to every living citizen and to millions as yet unborn. 
Youth must understand the dangers of inflation and the relation of economic 
controls such as rationing, price ceilings, credit regulations, and taxes to a 
sound anti-inflation program. They must realize the relationships of savings in 
the form of government bonds, insurance, and debt retirements to the pre- 
vention of inflation, Attention must be given to the responsibilities of the 
consumer, the merchant, the producer, the laborer, and the government in 
a war-time economy. Other important topics for consideration are the 
necessity for continuous conservation and salvage, why priorities are neces- 
sary, importance of personal and family budgeting, how to determine quality 
of consumer goods, and good buying practices in wartime. And certainly the 
school cannot fail to look to the future by encouraging young people se- 
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riously to consider the economic problems that are likely to face them and the 
nation after the war and the plans that are now being developed to meet these 


problems. 
The economic home front is one in which the school can and should 


play a major role. Indeed, the millions of secondary-school youth themselves 
are no minor force in the maintenance of a stable war economy and, in ad- 
dition, it is possible that they may be so taught in the schools that they will 
become such enthusiastic ambassadors of a sound domestic economy as to 
influence their parents at home. 

6. Guidance. 

Some persons may object to calling guidance an objective, rather pre- 

ferring to classify it as a means. But objective or means it represents some 
of the most important functions of secondary education and must receive 
much emphasis in a satisfactory war-time educational program. If the sec- 
ondary school is to meet the challenge of the times, the guidance emphasis 
that existed in many schools before the war must be greatly accelerated. 
It cannot meet the man-power needs of the present. Adequate guidance can 
make most effective contribution to the war effort, and to the individual 
as well. 
The Man-power Commission, the war department, and the navy de- 
partment will increasingly be providing the schools with information con- 
cerning man-power priorities established to meet critical needs. This infor- 
mation will give the clue as to where may be found the best opportunities 
for boys and girls to serve both themselves and the nation. These oppor- 
tunities will run the whole gamut of individual qualifications from those 
of common laborers to the most skilled technical or professional workers. 
The secondary schools must have competent guidance personnel, secure 
adequate information of all pertinent types about pupils, and as far as pos- 
sible see to it that each youth is guided into a critical job which demands the 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests which he possesses. It has, for example, been 
estimated that as many as thirty per cent of the boys in the last two years of 
the secondary schools will be needed in the air arm of the army and navy. 
The school has the duty, both in relation to the boys and to the nation, to 
help the pupils know as soon as possible whether they have the qualifica- 
tions demanded in the air services and, if so, to provide them with as much 
pre-induction training as feasible. The same procedure should be followed 
as far as possible with reference to other man-power (and woman-power) 
shortages. 

There is the danger that schools will tend to limit their guidance re- 
sources to the boys who are about to attain their eighteenth birthday and 
thereby fail to render needed services to younger boys and to girls. As a 
matter of expediency this may be necessary to an extent and for a time, 
but in general it would be a very short-sighted attack on the problem. Ad- 
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Students of Evanston Township High School, realizing their responsibility for assistance 
in the solution of community problems, democratically plan and execute these plans in 
co-operation with the teachers of their school. 


equate guidance is not something that can be classified as an event; it is rather 
a process which requires time, and especially is this true when the edu- 
cational program of the individual is to be planned in the light of the guid- 


ance results. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL IN WARTIME 

If the secondary schools are to assume fully their functions in a nation 
at war, principals must accept the challenge of educational leadership to a 
greater extent than they ever have before. Just as the objectives of war-time 
secondary education are very much the same as they theoretically were dur- 
ing peacetime, so likewise are the war-time functions of the principal very 
much like those which have been recognized by the better principals for 
at least a decade. Many principals, however, neglected some of their more 
important leadership functions before the war. This they cannot possibly 
afford to do in time of war. 

Unfortunately, many principals, teachers, and pupils may tend to under- 
estimate the part they can and must play in winning the war through par- 
ticipating in appropriate secondary-school programs. Consequently even 
principals may be found attempting to make their major contributions to 
the war effort apart from the secondary school in such activities as those 
connected with local defense councils and rationing boards. Certainly each 
member of the school personnel should do his part as a citizen in the com- 
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munity but anyone who does so to the neglect of his responsibilities to a 
war-time educational program is rendering a doubtful service to his com- 
munity and nation. 

There are at least a half-dozen functions of the principal which deserve 
much emphasis if the objectives discussed in the preceding section of this 
article are to be realized—if education as usual is not to continue. 


1. Developing a Sound Philosophy of Education. 

If the principal and his staff are to be in a position to evaluate the pres- 
ent program of the school and the increasing number of suggestions which 
are coming to them, if they are to make sound progress toward an improved 
program, they must co-operatively develop a democratic philosophy of sec- 
ondary education based on the real needs of youth and the needs of the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. There must be group thinking which will ar- 
rive at commonly agreed upon principles which all of the personnel can 
use as criteria for eliminating unimportant elements of the curriculum and 
selecting important elements to replace them. Many teachers with years 
of experience indicate that they have never been encouraged by their 
principals to participate in faculty discussions of the purposes of secondary 
education, types of youth needs which should be served, kinds of pupil ex- 
periences which should be of most value, and evaluation procedures 
which might be used to determine the effectiveness of instruction. Such 
study and discussion are necessary first steps in curriculum improvement 
and, if principals do not furnish the leadership for these activities, no notice- 
able improvement in the curriculum can be expected. 

The principal himself must more than ever become a constant student 
of educational theory and practice. He must encourage and guide his 
teachers in doing the same. Other demands, either in or out of the school 
should not be allowed to deter the principal from this responsibility, for, 
if they-do, his effectiveness as a leader will be impaired. 


2. Curriculum Study and Improvement. 

A philosophy of education, to be worth anything, must be im- 
plemented in terms of curriculum improvements and better methods of 
teaching. It is a major responsibility of the principal, especially in difficult 
times such as the present, to organize his school so as to facilitate curriculum 
study and revision by all members of the staff. Now is the psychological time 
for secondary schools to make curriculum changes which have long been 
recognized as needed. The purposes and content of every course should 
be re-examined in the light of a sound philosophy of education based 
on clearly conceived youth needs. The whole pattern of curriculum organ- 
ization in typical secondary schools also might well be investigated. 

Any principal who believes that an adequate war-time secondary ed- 
ucation can be had by merely adding a few new courses, such as pre-flight 
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aeronautics or some pupil activities such as War Stamp sales, does not fully 
comprehend the challenge faced. It is true that new courses need to be added 
and that student activities should be important and timely, but it is just as 
necessary that every phase of the program should contribute as directly as 
possible to the objectives considered of most importance. How should 
such courses as social studies, English, science, homemaking, mathematics, 
industrial arts be revised in order that they will better serve today’s youth? 


Principals should encourage and protect teachers who wish to exper- 
iment on the basis of plans carefully worked out. No longer should the 
Carnegie unit, college entrance requirements, Regents’ examinations, six- 
hour day, five-day week, forty-minute period, daily assignment, textbook 
emphasis, and other traditions be held sacred just because they are traditions. 
If the administrator shows a real interest in curriculum study and revision 
and provides effective leadership and stimulation, many teachers will par- 
ticipate with enthusiasm. They must, however, have a feeling of security 
in the undertaking, and this the administration can influence to a great 
degree. 

3. In-Service Education of Teachers. 

This function of the principal is implied in the functions already dis- 
cussed but deserves further emphasis. The man-power shortage has brought 
about a dearth of qualified teachers in several secondary-school fields. As 
time goes on, more and more persons who have been out of active teach- 
ing service for some time will have to return to teaching. Also due to 
changing demands on secondary schools many teachers now in_ service 
will have to teach in fields outside of their area of specialization. Even 
though these teachers may return to teacher training institutions for fur- 
ther preparation, it will nonetheless remain the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal to provide more than usual stimulation for their professional growth 
in service. 

Participation in faculty group discussions, serving on curriculum com- 
mittees, and individual conferences with the principal should all be effec- 
tive means toward professional growth. One of the most effective means 
of in-service teacher education seems to be the workshop where teachers 
study the problems they face in their own school with the assistance of 
appropriate consultants. Such a workshop may be conducted in the school 
rather than at teacher training institutions by securing consultants from the 
state education department or a near-by university to meet at stated times with 
the teachers concerned. 


4. Co-operation with Community Agencies. 

Even before the war it was generally recognized that an adequate 
secondary-school program could not be confined to the four walls of the 
school. During the war, however, it is even more necessary that the 
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fullest co-operative relationships be established with all agencies of the 
community which can assist in achieving the objectives with which 
the school is concerned. Among these agencies or organizations are those 
concerned with health, employment, delinquency, recreation, character 
building, local defense, and rationing and price regulation. The school 
should be thoroughly aware of all the resources of the community and 
should offer leadership in the direction of co-ordination of these resources 
so far as necessary to serve best the youth of the community. It is the 
logical agency to assume this leadership for it is the only pub‘ic one which 
is charged with the supervision of the total growth of all young people of 
secondary-school age. It hardly needs to be mentioned that the school 
will continue to work in close co-operation witn the home and the church. 

With the present need for youth education of a vocational type it is 
imperative, if for no other reason than lack of facilities and trained per- 
sonnel, that most secondary schools enlist the co-operation of local em- 
ploying establishments. All schools have the opportunity of greatly ex- 
panding their work-experience programs at the present and _ building 
soundly for a post-war work-experience program for youth. In all prob- 
ability this will be an essential phase of secondary education following the 
war. 

5. Developing a School Organization Appropriate to Wartime. 

As has already been pointed out young people need to have a feel- 
ing that they are doing something to win the war. Schools should develop 
an organization which enables boys and girls to understand the meaning 
of their school experiences to the war effort. Tne High School Victory 
Corps is a suggestion to this end. It not only gives youth meaningful rec- 
ognition for appropriate school work being pursued, but encourages them 
to give of themselves in useful school and community war activities. Whether 
the organization takes any particular form or not is probably of little im- 
portance, but in any event it would seem wise that the pupils be allowed 
full participation in the planning of whatever form of organization is to 


be developed. 
6. Acceleration of the Secondary-Education Program. 


With the growing criticalness of the man-power shortage it will prob- 
ably be necessary for secondary-school programs to be accelerated more 
generally than they are at present. Most people agree that it is desirable, 
if possible, for a boy or girl to be graduated from high school before going 
into the armed services or into a job. With lucrative jobs waiting, many 
young boys and girls may feel a sort of patriotic’impulsion to go to work 
as soon as they can secure employment, Acceleration is particularly ap- 
propriate for the gifted individual who should carry his education as far 
as possible before having it disrupted. 
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School programs may be accelerated by lengthening the school year, 
by lengthening the school day and by using Saturdays and vacation periods, 
and by allowing superior pupils to carry additional work. There seems to be 
a good deal of opinion on the part of secondary-school principals that the 
acceleration problem can be fairly well met by allowing the better pupils 
to carry one or even two additional subjects. There is reason to doubt that 
this is true, however, for many secondary-school pupils, in addition to 
carrying a full school program, are employed at part-time and even full- 
time jobs. Before the other alternatives for acceleration are rejected, the 
principal should make a careful survey of pupil loads, both in- and out- 
of-school, in his local community. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the secondary schcol is the only publicly supported institution 
to be found in each of the nation’s local communities which has responsibility 
for all youth until age eighteen, it cannot fail to meet the challenge of 
developing an appropriate war-time educational program, The war-time 
functions of secondary education are obvious. The person on whose shoulders 
rests the duty of providing the leadership necessary to develop such a 
program is the principal. His training and experience should indicate to 


him the functions which he must perform to accomplish the task. In doing 
so he will not only make a very substantial contribution to the war effort, 
but he will be increasing the effectiveness of secondary education. 


The characteristics of a democratically organized school was one of the topics discussed 
at a regional convention of Student Councils of Massachusetts. 











Current Trends in the Secondary-School Mathematics 
Curriculum 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The prevailing secondary-school curriculum in mathematics was for- 
mulated very much as it now exists in the quarter century immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War—1865-1890. In 1890 there were about 250,000 boys and 
girls in the secondary-school—about one in ten of youth of high-school age. 
Less than three per cent of the young people were being graduated from the 
secondary school between 1880 and 1890. In 1880, approximately 98 per cent 
dropped out before graduation. Secondary schools were thought of almost 
always as “prep” schools getting the bright boys ready for college. The present 
secondary-school curriculum in mathematics was built for those few who went 
on—the abler pupils, the college preparatory pupil, the future engineer, phys- 
icist, and teacher. 

Since 1890, the percentage of youth of high-school age attending high 
school has increased from 10 per cent to 70 per cent. In the secondary school 
today we have 7,000,000 boys and girls, less than 18 per cent of whom will 
go to college and less than 10 per cent of whom will stay in college more 
than two years. They will be clerks, truck drivers, waitresses, farmers, and 
factory, mine, and mill employees, and their wives. Perhaps a third of them do 
not have the ability to learn cnough algebra, geometry, or trigonometry to 
be able to use it. Perhaps another 20 per cent cannot be interested enough 
in its study to learn enough to be able to use it. 

Today when only one high-school freshman in ten will ever finish a year 
in college, and one high-school senior in five will ever enter college, the failure 
to offer mathematics other than algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in high 
school is not defensible from the point of view of the pupil nor from that of 
the best interests of mathematics. Even the college-going student needs a much 
greater mastery of arithmetical processes—particularly ratio and proportion, 
and computations, operations with common and decimal fractions—as prac- 
tically every professor of chemistry, physics, and engineering will testify. 

The arbitrary location of all arithmetic in the first eight grades, and only 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in the next four grades conforms neither 
to the educational needs of the present age nor to what we know of psychology 
—of the abilities and interests of young people of the ages concerned. 

Many secondary-school teachers of mathematics would, it is true, find it 
necessary to review and extend their knowledge of arithmetic and to acquire 
much more knowledge concerning the applications of arithmetic to various 
phases of life. Yet this does not seem an unfair burden to ask teachers to 
assume in the interests of the pupils and the nation they purport to serve. 
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Perhaps as influential as any other force is the questionable attitude taken 
by many teachers of mathematics that it would be beneath their dignity as 
majors in mathematics—students of calculus and differential equations, to teach 
mathematics other than algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in the secondary 
school. I can well appreciate this position, its naturalness and its dangers. 
When I was graduated from the University, having majored in mathematics 
and with the innocence and ignorance of life outside the classroom typical of 
young graduates, I, too, wished to demonstrate my knowledge of “higher” 
mathematics and my ability to teach it. 

There should, in addition to the algebra-geometry-trigonometry sequence, 
be developed in the secondary school another series of offerings in mathematics 
for the great majority of pupils. This should be composed largely of arithmetic 
and its applications to all phases of life—home, shop, farm, business, health, 
travel and transportation, social security, and others. It should also include 
considerable geometry of construction and measurement of surfaces and 
volumes. It should also include, correlated in its applications with arithmetic 
and geometry, at least six or seven months of algebra, literal and negative 
numbers, much work with simple equations and formulae, a large variety of 
applications particularly to science, considerable work with graphical repre- 
sentation, and some work with simpler statistical constants and procedures. 


This sequence for the general school population might well be or- 
ganized in a variety of ways. Among them might be mentioned the following: 


PLAN ONE 





For the others 


For the abler pupils 
1. Enriched arithmetic emphasizing decimal 1. Ditto 


fractions and percentage in grades seven 
and eight required of all. 
. One semester of general, practical mathe- 2. Ditto 
matics, largely arithmetic, but correlated 
with selected parts of first-year algebra, 
some geometry and a little numerical trigo- 
nometry. Required of all in any grade 
nine through twelve. 
3. For those pupils who are interested 
a. In smaller schools, i. e., less than 200 
or 250 pupils; one year of algebra in the 
eleventh grade and one year of plane 
and solid geometry in the twelfth grade. 
b. In the larger schools, the same sequence 
but beginning in the tenth grade and 
followed by a year of algebra and trigo- 
nometry. 


Nm 
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PLAN TWO 


For the abler pupils For the others 


1. Three years of general mathematics in 1. Ditto 
grades 7, 8, and 9, largely arithmetic, re- 
quired of all, and including approximately 
one semester of algebra. 

. The same sequence as in Plan One for the 2, Several elective one-semester 
abler pupils, expect that the first year courses in grades eleven and 
of algebra would include what is now twelve in applied mathemat- 
taught as second- and third-semester al- ics—largely arithmetic but 

including applications of 

simple algebra and ge- 
ometry. 


gebra. 


PLAN THREE 
For the others 


For the abler pupils 
. Ditto 


1. General mathematics very largely arith- 
metic in grades seven and eight. 
2. Tenth or eleventh grade—a 


2. One of the sequences indicated under 3 2. 
in Plan One. two-semester course in gen- 


eral mathematics involving 
about a semester of algebra 
and the more complicated 
applications of arithmetic, 
required of all not taking 
the course for the abler pu- 
pils. 

. Grade twelve—two elective 
semester courses. 


PRACTICES IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Already more progressive secondary schools by the score have moved in 
these directions as indicated by the report of the California State Department 
of Education in its recent bulletin, Some Practices in California Secondary 
Schools. All mathematics teachers who are really interested in meeting the 
mathematical needs of the boys and girls in the secondary schools and in serv- 
ing the interests of mathematics in the schools should read and study this 
publication. It is dangerously inspiring. Following are a few excerpts pertinent 


to this discussion: 
The greatest shift in emphasis on the value of mathematics for general 


education has taken place at the high-school level. Although the college 
preparatory courses have been retained, mathematics increasingly serves a 
larger percentage of boys and girls by means of (1) the establishment of 
new types of courses intended to meet the needs of all pupils, particularly 
those not planning to enter institutions of higher learning; (2) attempts to 
make more practical the usual elective, college preparatory courses; (3) 
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shifts in grade placement and new combinations of advanced course expe- 
riences; and (4) the correlation and integration of mathematics with other 
curriculum fields and the recognition and utilization on the part of other 
teachers and students of the mathematics that already exists as a natural 
part of the work in other curriculum fields. 


General Mathematics Courses 

Of the seventy school systems reporting, fifty-three offer some type 
of general mathematics course in the ninth grade. Although the course 
name most frequently used is “general mathematics,” this course also 
bears such titles as “practical,” “social,” “remedial,” “introductory,” 
“vocational,” “related,” “trade,” or “applied” mathematics. Thirteen 
school systems require this course of all ninth-grade pupils. The general 
plan of this course is to stress the review or further development of the 
fundamental operations and to give pupils experience in solving problems 
which they are sure to face frequently as citizens and consumers. These 
problems are such as those involved in simple banking operations, budget- 
ing and buying goods and services, installment plan purchasing, automo- 
bile operation, insurance, health services, and many others. 


Formal Algebra Courses 
Approximately one-third of the school systems offer the first year of 


formal algebra in the tenth grade to all pupils who take the course. 
Nearly another third of the school systems maintain algebra classes for 
both ninth and tenth grades. These facts indicate a growing tendency to 
postpone formal algebra one year, especially for those who desire to take 
it but show a lack of capacity to handle it satisfactorily when they enter 
high school. 
Commercial and Senior Arithmetic Courses 

Thirteen school systems have courses in business or commercial arith- 
metic. A comparatively new type of course is senior arithmetic. This is a 
development in twenty per cent of the schools, and is usually offered for 
one semester under such names as Consumer Mathematics, Senior Mathe- 
matics Review, Social Mathematics, and so on. Although usually an 
elective course for twelfth-grade students, four schools permit eleventh- 
grade students to take Senior Arithmetic and one likewise opens it to 
interested tenth-grade students. The course usually offers review experience 
for those who feel the need for strengthening themselves in practical 
arithmetic. Several schools give achievement tests in the eleventh grade 
and urge those found weak in arithmetic ability to enroll in this course. 


Los Angeles Three-Year Plan for Mathematics 

In the Los Angeles City school system approximately fifteen per cent 
of the pupils is preparing for college and of the one per cent of the pupils 
who have engineering as an objective only half enter engineering 
colleges. Accordingly, general mathematics which includes introduction to 
algebra and geometry is recommended for all ninth-year pupils. Senior 
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high-school pupils who are preparing for college enroll for algebra in the 
tenth year. Their greater mental maturity diminishes the likelihood of 
failure in beginning algebra, favors more rapid and more thorough learn- 
ing with less direction from the teacher, and brings the study of algebra 
nearer to the time of college entrance and to its presumptive utilization at 


higher institutions. 

The study of algebra is concluded with a third semester at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh year. This procedure eliminates the need to allow 
a great deal of time for review, since the study of algebra begun the year 
before has gone on without the usual intervening study of geometry. Two 
semesters of plane and solid geometry follow algebra, and trigonometry 
is offered in the final semester of the twelfth year. Separate programs of 
college preparatory mathematics do not have to be scheduled since non- 
engineering pupils acquire for college entrance purposes their requisite 
each year of algebra and geometry along with engineering students. 

Los Angeles City high schools offer a semester course in Senior 
Mathematics for which all students deficient in arithmetic skills are urged 
to enroll. Diagnostic tests in fundamental operations and reasoning are 
given all students at mid-semester preceding the one in which the course 
is offered. Pupils and parents are informed of the importance of “brushing 
up” on arithmetic, determined by standard tests. 


Other Illustrations of Specific Practice 

Kern County Union High School offers four mathematics courses 
for ninth-grade students. In additions to (1) algebra for those who plan 
to attend college, they offer (2) Trade Mathematics for those who have 
the qualifications for and interest in preparing for the skilled trades, (3) 
General Mathematics 1B-1A to pupils of intelligence who are retarded not 
more than one year in mathematics ability and many of whom desire to 
take algebra later, and (4) General Mathematics 1C-1D to those who are 
definitely weak in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 

The teachers of mathematics at Delano Joint Union High School 
found so many pupils dropping college preparatory work after their 
freshman year that they concluded that the usual abstract algebra had 
little functional value. To counteract this difficulty, they now offer 
minimum work in regular algebra and then introduce units on install- 
ment plans, safety, insurance, and so forth. 

At San Diego Senior High School a semester elective course in col- 
lege preparatory mathematics is offered for twelfth-grade boys preparing 
for the United States naval and military academies, California Institute of 
Technology, and other institutions requiring entrance examinations. The 
work is highly technical and involves the review and extension of work 
previously done in advanced mathematics courses. 

Another development in Santa Barbara is an elective course in fusion 
mathematics intended mainly for twelfth-grade students who wish a year 
of cultural mathematics beyond geometry, but who do not desire tradi- 
tional algebra and trigonometry or who wish only one semester of ad- 
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vanced algebra. A course not intended for mathematics majors, it gives 
attention to such topics as review of algebraic principles and skills, basic 
indirect measures, gambling and games of chance, surveying and navi- 
gation, installment buying and interest rates, such descriptive projects 
as “The Golden Gate Bridge,” and reports and readings from books 








about mathematics. 
Riverside considers changing ninth-grade mathematics to a course 


in consumer education, thus relating mathematics to consumer business 
essentials. Long Beach is working on a course in general mathematics for 
the tenth grade which will prepare pupils for interpreting the offerings 
in the general curriculum which require quantitative treatment. It is 
designed to meet the needs of the majority who cannot profit from the 











technical courses. 

Los Angeles will further extend its elective senior arithmetic course 
now being offered in several high schools. Twelfth-grade students who 
show weakness in the use of practical arithmetic will be urged to take 
this course. Exeter Union High School intends to combine solid and plane 
geometry into one course. Woodland Union High School plans a sequence 
ot work for college preparatory pupils as follows: ninth-grade arithmetic 
the first semester and algebra the second semester; algebra in the tenth 
grade; geometry in the eleventh grade; and algebra the first semester and 
trigonometry the second semester of the twelfth grade. 
















NAVY RECOMMENDS 





WHAT THE 





The author has in recent weeks been studying the recommendations of 
the navy concerning the increased need for mathematics. The following con- 







clusions seem to be sound. 
1. There is obviously need for more instruction in mathematics both for 
military and for allied civilian purposes. 
2. The navy recommendation in their bulletin on that subject suggests 
that forty per cent of the courses in high school be arithmetic. 
3. We must not neglect civilian needs, as few if any of our next year’s 
freshmen and sophomores will participate in the war or in allied en- 











gineering jobs. 
4. There is great temporary need, just now, for courses in algebra, arith- 
metic, and trigonometry for seniors, graduates, and junior college stu- 








dents. 

The present emergency, throwing, as it does, the spotlight on the impor- 
tance of mathematics in all forms of co-operative or technical enterprise, offers 
us an opportunity not only to recover lost ground, but to establish the im- 
portance of our field in a realistic way that cannot be denied, thus relieving us 
of the constant necessity of apologizing for our failure to educate for the 
mathematical needs of the great mass of American men and women. 
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Concepts of Consumer Education 


FRED T. WILHELMS 
Assistant Director, Consumer Education Study, Washington, D. C. 


The following report summarizes one section of a study being made by 
Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms to clarify the concepts of consumer education for the 
three-year study that the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has undertaken. In this report he has limited himself almost entirely to the 
concepts described in statements before professional associations and in special 
publications of key organizations, including also a few highly significant 
statements by individuals writing in professional journals. In other phases of 
the study, the concepts expressed or implied in consumer education textbooks 
and courses of study are likewise being analyzed, and the views of workers in 
the field are being gathered. This report indicates, as might have been ex- 
pected, that there is as yet no general agreement as to what consumer ed- 
ucation should be. However, it furnishes a preliminary statement that will aid 
us, with the co-operation of many workers in the field, to come to some 
agreement as a basis for our study—Tuomas H. Brices, Director oF THE 


CoNnsUMER EpwucaTion Stupy 
In about the last decade consumer education has swept into our schools 


with ever-increasing speed. To be sure, the human urges which underlie it go 
far back into history; much of its present content was taught in home or school 
long ago; and in the modern school a foundation had been laid for it in such 
special fields as home economics as well as in the schools’ whole tendency to- 
ward direct contact with life and practical affairs. Nevertheless, the idea of a 
distinctive “consumer education” struck most educators as a new thing, and it 
burst into prominence in educational thought with dramatic suddenness. 

As a result practice has crystallized swiftly around ideas, not infrequently 
around the first idea offered. And ideas themselves have grown up in great 
diversity around the central term “consumer education.” In such a situation it 
is peculiarly important that we take stock of our concepts: What do we mean, 
what pictures rise before our eyes, when we speak of educating the consumer? 


EDUCATION FOR BETTER LIVING 


Underlying all consumer education is the idea of “rational” consumption— 
consumption designed to yield the greatest good from the resources available. 
This basic idea may appear in several forms. For example, some see in it 
primarily a need for shrewder buying; others emphasize the contribution to 
be made by a better sense of values. 

From the social point of view, the goal of rational consumption often finds 
expression indirectly in terms of rational production; that is, that industry and 
society as a whole should use its human and physical resources to produce the 
greatest good, and squander none of them on the production of the useless or 
the harmful. Consumer educators see that a considerable part of our productive 
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energy is consumed in making things of little or no utility and promoting 
their consumption in competition with articles of greater usefulness. They see 
that to a certain degree the efforts of even the more competent and thoughtful 
consumers to get the best satisfaction of their needs is balked by such irrational 
production, and that the lives of low-ability consumers are greatly affected 
thereby. Therefore, they desire the progressive elimination of irrational produc- 
tion. Typically they see this being accomplished in some measure through 
the power of consumers’ ballots—by regulation, leading to the establishment of 
standards for consumer goods, informative labeling, and the prevention of fraud 
and abuses; but they think mainly of the power of the purse. Buying is a sort 
of economic voting, the argument runs. What consumers will buy continues to 
be produced; what they reject does not; hence consumers control production 
and, in the degree that they buy rationally, production must become rational. 

This view is expressed, for example, in the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy (\0)' 
which quotes the Twentieth Century Fund’s statement that “Under our present 
economic system the main directing source of all economic activity is ex- 
penditure by consumers. To the extent that their choices are irrational and 
uninformed, the system fails to reach its optimum performance.” The Com- 
mission urges training for the conscious use of “economic votes.” The same 
point is implied in The Purposes of Education in American Democracy which 
says, (21) “Productive energy is misdirected on a grand scale by unwise con- 
sumer judgments.” 

Of course, in a sense, this is cart-before-the-horse reasoning; those who 
believe consumption the real goal of all production need hardly justify its im- 
provement merely as a way of improving production. But it does point up 
the feeling that our economic society has got out of the hands of those it is 
meant to serve, and it also indicates the practical problem of directing it and 
eliminating undesirable practices. As Caroline Ware said in 1934, when she 
was a member of the Consumer’s Advisory Board (25): 

Our problem is to do in the economic field what our ancestors did in 

the political field, i. e., to bring a shift from the idea that the State 

(formerly the political state, now the economic) is for the personal use 

of those who control it, to the idea that it must be operated for the use 

and benefit of all. 

She went on to develop the idea that, “We must work out methods of 
rewarding the producer who serves the consumer.” It may be added that 
typically when this point is made, the wise, trained consumer is seen as an ally 
of the honest producer and merchant, freeing them of need to compete with 
makers and sellers of deceptive shoddy merchandise. 

However, the control of production is a secondary consideration in the 
drive toward rational consumption. Above all else, consumer education is 


1The numbers refer to the alphabetized bibliography at the end. 
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conceived as raising the quality of men’s desires in life. Says the Educational 
Policies Commission (10), “The primary responsibility of education in this 
area is the development of sound standards of value. . . . [They are} the mark 
of a well-educated man.” And again, in The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy (21), the Commission says in the topic, “The Educated Con- 
sumer Develops Standards for Guiding His Expenditures.” 

The consumer’s education should seek to improve his scale of prefer- 
ences. . . . Consumers should be acquainted, therefore, with the most 
important conclusions of science and experience about human needs and 
the means of meeting them. Those tastes should be cultivated that are 
the source of esthetic enjoyment and the development of those arts and 
aptitudes that recreate, enrich experience, and widen the outlook. . . . As 
a basis for the appraisal of their own standards consumers should be ac- 
quainted with the social and esthetic values of other culture groups, past 
and present. . . . Independence of judgment and discrimination in 
making consumption choices are especially to be fostered. . . . 

Cassels (2) sees as the first need of the individual consumer all the guid- 
ance the curriculum can give him in the development of his capacity for enjoy- 
ment and appreciation and the consciousness of deliberately choosing and 
planning the satisfaction of his wants. Wilson (26), speaking before the 
Business-Consumer Relations Conference at Buffalo, in 1939, argues that the 
heart of consumer education, as of all education, lies in the creation of “value 
standards,” in which English teacher, art teacher, and all the school share. 


Perhaps no one has stated this concept more clearly than Kyrk (13). Writ- 
ing in the Annals in 1935, she argues that the schools should set themselves de- 
liberately to the shaping of wants, because: 

1. There is widespread need for help. 
a. Bodies of scientific information about foods, etc., are developing to 
a point far beyond the family’s ability to pass them on to the children. 
b. Good taste, a by-product of living, can obviously not be taught in 
homes where it does not exist. The schools must democratize this, 
which was once purely an appurtenance of privilege. 
2. No other agency can give adequate help. 
3. The alternative educational agency—advertising and sales effort in gen- 
eral—is an interested party, therefore, in grave danger of misdirection. 
SKILLFUL BUYING ESSENTIAL TO RATIONAL CONSUMPTION 

Seeing the fundamental purpose of consumer education to be the crea- 
tion of value standards and the shaping of wants, these authorities see train- 
ing in skillful buying in the role of implementation. When the individual 
has reached a sound philosophy about his wants, he needs competence in buy- 
ing to carry out his decisions. 

Kyrk obviously feels that the sort of instruction which aims only “to 
enable consumers to gratify their wants more economically, whatever those 
aims may be” is by itself wholly inadequate, although she characterizes it as 
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“clearly one of the major divisions of the education of the consumer” (13). In 
general, the home economics group have taken this same position, their primary 
consumer education interest being the creation of better value standards. 
Shields (19), speaking before the University of Chicago Conference on Business 
Education, pushed buymanship even farther into the background. He said, 
“Historically, the discussions of the immediate buying problems of the con- 
sumer were, and are, of value, but basically the new economic education 
does not have these kinds of problems as its major concern, except as possible 
short-run forms of motivation.” 

However, the Policies Commission in both its major publications on this 
subject emphasizes that “Technical training, which permits the consumer to 
select the best grade or brand of a particular commodity, is none the less of 
large importance” (10). But the Commission apparently sees this “technical 
training” as dealing more with general principles of buying than with individ- 
ual commodities; and it proposes even that sort of training primarily, though 
not exclusively, as vocational training for women rather than as a part of 
general education. 

Wilson (26), speaking at the Business-Consumer Relations Conference at 
Buffalo in 1939, presents the point of view that specific training in buying 
commodities would be all very well, as an adjunct of the creation of value 
standards, if it were effective. But, he argued, buying is largely an adult mat- 
ter and can be appropriate to the secondary school only if we use the genuine 
consumer interests of students at this age level. 

By no means all authorities have thus distinctly subordinated education 
in buymanship to education in “choice-making.” Cassels (2) appears to place 
the two in approximately equal positions. Mendenhall (15) reported that the 
four major objectvies of the Stephens College Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion were: 

1. To help a student become a better manager of his finances 

2. To help a student become a wiser buyer of goods and services 

3. To help a student become a wiser user of what he has 

4. To help a student become a better-informed and wiser consumer 

citizen 

And in 1940, speaking before the Department of Home Economics, Coles 
(5) bluntly turned attention to the great numbers of Americans living on very 
small incomes, and called for education to teach them how to provide food 
and shelter, buy a car on the finance plan, and build a budget on those in- 
comes. This sort of recommendation appears not infrequently in the records 
of the annual conferences at the Institute for Consumer Education (Vide, Mary 
Taylor’s criticism of bookish theory, in Next Steps in Consumer Education, pp. 
62-64.) Nevertheless, all told, if one were to take the statements made at con- 
ventions, and the like, as his sole guide, he would inevitably feel that buyman- 
ship training was a minor part of consumer education. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


We come now to those who view consumer education as a “new eco- 
nomic education,” or as a new and more effective way of teaching economics. 
The subject matter they visualize may not be precisely the so-called classical 
economics, but it is fundamentally a study of the economic order rather 
than consideration of the buying problems of the individual. According to this 
conception, the subject is to be approached through more immediate and per- 
sonal problems and to be looked at from the point of view of the consumer. 

This view of consumer education has found perhaps its clearest expres- 
sion to date in the 1941 University of Chicago Conference on Business 
Education, which published its proceedings under the title The New Eco- 
nomic Education at the Secondary Level. The preface says, “The wide ac- 
ceptance of consumer education by secondary schools, and the marked 
change in viewpoint it has caused, especially in business education, justifies 
for it the name, “The New Economic Education.’ ” 

In the first chapter of the report, Shields reviews the history of economic 
education in the secondary schools, going back to about the Civil War. He 
makes consumer education part of this development. “Essentially consumer 
education as economic education represents a new emphasis and not a new 
body of truth.” His argument is that the older economic education was in- 
effective because it was abstract and not useful to the individual. Consumer 
education “works better” because it touches the student’s life directly in terms 
of his problems. It proceeds from known to unknown. It is simple, and yet 
it penetrates into the deepest economic truths. “The new economic education 
seeks to look at economic truths and then the individual, and endeavors to 
find whatever it can from the great body of economic truth that will be useful 
to the individual.” 

This was precisely the line of argument followed by Harold Clark (4) in 
his speech at the Second Annual Conference of the Institute for Consumer 
Education. Substantially, it represents the findings of the National Committee 
on Economic Education. The committee upheld the goals of the older eco- 
nomic education which aimed at certain generalizations. But it concluded 
flatly that for most young persons these generalizations were not made 
meaningful through the abstract approach. The goals could be achieved, 
it felt, through beginning with personal economic problems. 

In the Eleventh Yearbook (1940) of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, (9) Cassels gives a clear statement of the same general philosophy. 

.... The consumer approach [to economics] has an obvious advantage. 

Consumption is the final stage in the economic process of getting a liv- 

ing. In dealing with it, we are concerned with real wealth, with actual 

quantities of real goods and services as they enter into ultimate use by 
consumers. We are less in danger than with a business unit approach (or 
any other) of losing sight of these essential elements of income, of stop- 
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ping short with an analysis that makes profit in itself appear to be the 
ultimate objective of economic activity, or of becoming confused by the 
use of money as a measure of value and money figures as measures of 
actual incomes. Because the consumer approach is the most direct and the 
most penetrating that can be found, its adoption should clearly contrib- 
ute to straighter thinking on all ecomomic issues. 

Just what this concept of consumer education implies by way of subject 
matter is not clear. In practice, some of the authors apparently operating 
under this concept have devoted themselves to an analysis of the consumer 
as an economic factor—his habits, motivations, and similar qualities. Others 
have greatly emphasized study of the marketing system, the financial 
system, the structure of business, and the price system, to a degree, 
all these have tried to get at economic laws. Apparently this general line of 
approach has been popular with business education teachers, when they give 
consumer education courses, as well as with economics teachers; perhaps the 
business education group concentrate more upon the structure of business, 
while economists prefer to emphasize broad principles of economics. 

The phrase “economic literacy” appears rather often in this connection, 
but it, too, is vague and undefined.’ In 1933, Jones (12) and Dyer (7), speak- 
ing before departments of the National Education Association, both blamed 
the depression on economic illiteracy of the general population—Dyer being 
primarily concerned about ignorance of the money system, Jones with the 
general lack of “businesslike living.” The May, 1934 issue of the Annals was 
wholly devoted to “The Ultimate Consumer, A Study in Economic Illiteracy.” 































CITIZENSHIP 





EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 





The term “consumer economics” has been used above to imply a descrip- 
tive scientific analysis of the economic machine. Distinct from this, though not 
necessarily separate from it in practice, is another concept of consumer edu- 
cation, discernible particularly in those who view consumer education as part 
of a great crusade. Heavily loaded with ethical concepts, it attacks such prob- 
lems as: What shall a consumer do about goods in whose production the 
laborers have been exploited? What shall be his attitude toward chain stores? 
It goes on to broader problems of what needs to be accomplished by legisla- 
tion, and how consumers should organize and work to influence legislation. 
The basic premise in this view of consumer education is that a great part of the 
consumer’s problem grows out of the whole political and economic structure 
of our society, therefore cannot be solved by the individual no matter how 
competent he may be, and must be improved through group action. 

Harold S. Sloan (20) was thinking in this direction when at the First 
Annual Conference at the Institute for Consumer Education he called for edu- 


















2The Consumer Education Study is helping to finance a study by Dr. Irving Lorge, Institute of 
Educational Research, Columbia University, to discover the elements which make up economic literacy. 
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cation toward “economic statesmanship” in consumers. The Educational 
Policies Commission has consistently given this concept prominence. (“The 
educated consumer is sensitive to his social responsibilities.”) (10) 

Social responsibility is by no means exclusively a matter of social ethics. 
Important, too, are the ability to understand the general social and economic 
situation, evaluate proposals for change, and the ability and disposition to 
participate effectively in group action for desirable changes. Cassels, (2) for 
example, sets out these social consumer needs: 

1. Realization of the dependence of all members on the effective functioning 
of the economic society 

2. Understanding by the consumer of his own relation to the scheme of 
things; recognition of the effectiveness of collective action on certain con- 


sumer problems 
3. Understanding of the extent to which the well-being of the whole eco- 


nomic community depends on a certain measure of conscious and concerted 
action, through measures of wise public policy 
However, stress on social action is not nearly so common in the sort of 
educational literature here discussed as one might expect. Perhaps this em- 
phasis is more typical of the consumer movement outside the schools. Sensitiv- 


ity to the individual’s social responsibility, rather than the urge to group action, 
seems to be the keynote of the schools’ approach in this area. 
EDUCATION FOR FINANCIAL COMPETENCY 

“The educated person,” says the Policies Commission, (21) “plans the 
economics of his own life.” To the Commission this means that he budgets his 
expenditures, knows that small expenditures constantly repeated mount up to 
large sums, knows that all borrowing costs money and that installment buy- 
ing is a form of borrowing, can balance a checkbook, uses good sense in 
saving and managing his savings, and other activities. 

This component of consumer competency had received considerable at- 
tention in the schools before the term consumer education was introduced. It 
was commonly called money management and appears to have been rather 
narrowly conceived in most cases. Very much broadened, it is now implied in 
much consumer education literature under the general term budgeting. 

Budgeting and financial management have received considerable atten- 
tion at the Institute for Consumer Education. As we have seen, Mendenhall 
(15) set it up as one of the four major purposes of consumer education with 
students at Stephens College. Sloan, (20) in his keynote address at the first 
annual conference there, included it as one of the three great categories and 
predicted that it would assume increasing importance. 

Others have also mentioned budgeting, and it is commonly included in 
lists of the categories of consumer education. But in statements of the sort we 
are here considering it has not generally received anything like the degree of 
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attention it commonly is given in textbooks and probably in classroom practice; 
a number of books have been developed on this matter of financial manage- 
ment, and some of them leave no doubt of their authors’ conviction that here is 
the focal point of the consumer’s “economic illiteracy.” In this connection it 
may be noted also that textbooks and practice rather often point up consumer 
education as protection against exploitation and fraud, a concept which is 
almost wholly absent in the references here considered. (The Purpose of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy gives this considerable space under the head- 
ing “He Takes Appropriate Steps to Safeguard His Interests.”) Perhaps 
when educators prepare papers they tend to emphasize the loftier concepts 














and neglect the “practical” details. 







SYNTHESIS 





Thus far we have considered each way of looking at consumer education 
without relating it very much to the others. But, of course, no one with a 
real grasp of the matter believes that consumer education is all one thing or 
all another. Recommendations as to the relative emphasis to be given the 
several purposes of consumer education vary greatly, but typical statements of 
recent years tend to list a group of major categories. Thus Sloan, (20) in 1939, 
organized consumer education around buymanship (lowest level), budgeting, 
and “economic statesmanship” (highest level). At the same conference in 
the following year, Kyrk (14) defined consumer education in terms of choice- 
making, market selection, and use, including under market selection a study 













of the market system. 
The Educational Policies Commission’s breakdown of the field of con- 


sumer education may be summarized under these headings (adapted from the 







two volumes previously mentioned ). 
1. The educated consumer plans the economics of his own life 
He develops standards for guiding his expenditures 
He is an informed and skillful buyer 
He takes steps to protect his own interests 
He is sensitive to his social responsibilities 
A conference (22) of specialists in consumer education, called by the 
Commissioner of Education in 1940, outlined a four-point program—choice- 
making, budgeting, buying, “basic factors” (the social problem). 
The Institute for Consumer Education in its published statement of 
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policy (14) says: 

We accept the following definition of consumer education:—Con- 
sumer education is development in attaining the maximum individual 
and group satisfaction for time, effort, and money expended. 

We hold that consumer education, thus defined, will increase the 
efficiency of the system of free enterprise and will have a beneficial effect 
on public economic policy. We consider that individual development for 
the ends in view can take place only through 
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a. Realistic comprehension of one’s own personality and position in life 

b. An intelligent understanding of the workings of the economic order 

c. A consciously trained ability to analyze and appraise accurately the 
competitive claims for goods and services offered as necessities, com- 
forts, or luxuries of life. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, (1) writing late in 1941, having accepted all the 
usual categories, added an objective which has generally had little attention, 
and which if generally accepted would go far to change the flavor of con- 
sumer education. He calls it appreciation in consumer satisfactions, and says: 


The consumer also needs education in the power and habit of appreci- 
ation of the conscious enjoyment of consumption. In appreciation, one’s 
scale of values and philosophy of life are involved even as they are in 
choice-making; but enjoyment is also enhanced by habits of anticipation 
and of reflection upon experience and of scrutinizing it with the mind’s 
eye for its potential enjoyments. We can each be a connoisseur in some 
subject. Reflection and musing, as well as using, are to be learned for the 
fullest enjoyment of life. This practice of appreciation varies widely with 
individuals, both in common-place consumption, as of food and dress, 
which to the initiated are sources of vivid pleasure, and in what is 
thought of as cultural consumption, as literature, music, art, and travel. 
“Consumer-cultivation,” in John M. Cassels’ phrase, is needed. The con- 
sumer’s personality conditions the satisfactions he experiences as much 
as does his spending power or the goods he chooses. This psychological 
area is unexplored territory for developing new aspects of consumer 
education. 

To one grown weary of the stoic and pinch-penny tones of so much of 
current consumer education text material, this comes as a welcome note. It is 
an essential consideration if, as Andrews says, “Consumer education concerns 
the improvement of living by thoughtful selection and wise use of the resources 


for consumption. . . . Enlightened consumption, as it may be shaped by edu- 


cation, becomes the fine art of living,” 
NEED FOR A DEFINED TERMINOLOGY 


There is probably rather good agreement that the perfect education of a 
consumer must include all the types of consumer education described thus far. 
But this is far from proving that there is agreement in practice as to what 
“consumer education” means. The youth who says he has had a course in 
consumer education may have spent a year studying a succession of commodi- 
ties, finding out what each is composed of, how it is made, what it is good for, 
and how its quality may be distinguished. He may, on the other hand, not 
have discussed a single commodity, while studying economic principles and 
the operation of the business system. If his teacher follows one textbook, he 
may have spent nearly half his time trying to understand the social and 
economic changes which have created a new consumer problem, and most of 
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the rest of the term studying agencies which do or might help consumers and 
developing the ideas of standardization, grading, labeling, and various forms 
of governmental controls. If another textbook is the guide, his attention may 
have fallen almost wholly on managing his money—budgeting, saving, in- 
vesting, buying insurance, and all the complexities he will meet one day when 
he goes to buy a house without the money to pay for it in full. 

In fact, one comes to feel that as a label of school practice “consumer 
education” is scarcely more definitive than such terms as “modern languages” 
or “social studies.” That these general terms are useful no one would deny. 
But we do insist on knowing whether we are teaching French or Spanish. 
Similarly the field of consumer education needs a nomenclature and vocabu- 
lary with reasonably comparable meanings for educators everywhere. 

In suggesting this refinement one is aware of a danger of freezing con- 
sumer education into too rigid forms. From the start this new subject has 
had a peculiar ruggedness and vigor and has gripped teachers and students 
with an unaccustomed fervor. There could be no finer testimonial to the 
vitality of the central concept of consumer education than the cluster of 
powertul ideas which has sprung up around it. Many a pioneer in this field 
already hearkens back sentimentally to the bolder and freer days, and fears 
lest increasing school acceptance of consumer education will mean reducing 
it to a typical academic subject. Even so, they know there is increasing need 
to think through what we mean by consumer education to decide what great 
objectives we shall strive to achieve, and to plan our campaign for their best 


accomplishment. 
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My Part in This War 





THE FOLLOWING letter will be sent to principals of all secondary 
schools in the United States sometime in February. It explains the first 
publication by the Consumer Epucation Stupy, which feels that it has 
an obligation as well as an opportunity to contribute to the war effort 
this exposition of the economic front that vitally affects every citizen and 
needs his intelligent co-operation, It is hoped that especially the members 
of the Nationa AssociaTIon oF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PrincrPALs will see 
that My Part in This War is in the hands of every pupil and that it is 
thoroughly studied. This contribution to the war we can all make. 
Tuomas H. Brices, Director, 


Consumer Education Study, 
‘National Association of Secondary-School Principals 











“Wuat can I do to help win the war?” This often repeated question is 
evidence of the patriotic desire of every person, young and old, to do his part. 

Several millions are preparing to serve on the battle fronts, on land or at 
sea. But most of us can help only behind the lines. 

The nation has another front that makes victory possible in war and pre- 
pares for a better world after the peace. This is the economic front. It is new 
in American life and it disturbs our routines, restricts our comforts, and 
prohibits most of our luxuries. Unless it is successful, we can win neither the 
war nor the peace. It can be successful only if the people understand it, be- 
lieve in it, and co-operate loyally with it. 

What should the schools teach about the home front so that everyone 
can understand the necessity of the economic program that our government 
has developed? What can each person do to make it successful? 


These are the questions that the booklet My Part in This War attempts 
to answer. It has been prepared by the Consumer Epucation Stupy oF THE 
Nationa Association oF SECONDARY-ScHOOL PriNciPaLs to give to schools, 
which are often confused by appeals from numerous agencies, governmental 
as well as private, a simple but clear explanation of the most important in- 
terrelated problems that affect war-time economic living—inflation, rationing, 
price and credit control, economic stabilization, emergency taxation, national 
conservation, personal economy, and manpower, so far as it is likely to affect 
youth. 

Instruction in these matters is essential at this critical time in the life 
of our nation. Unless the people understand the economic program, they can- 
not co-operate effectively with it. A failure to understand will result in 
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grumbling protests, loss of morale, and such violations as amount to actual 
sabotage. The challenge to the schools is so urgent that it deserves ample time, 
even at the cost of disruption of the usual program. In this crisis “education 
as usual” is no more justifiable than “business as usual.” 


































THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOKLET 

A copy of My Part in This War will be sent you free of charge through 
the courtesy of the United States Department of the Treasury. As you will 
see on examination, the purposes of the booklet are to explain as simply as 
possible: 

1. What each of the parts of our government’s economic program is and 

why it became necessary; 
2. How it affects the individual, his family, his community, and the 
whole nation; and 

3. How the individual can help to make this essential program effective. 

We have attempted to make the presentation as brief as possible for 
clearness, simple but not over-simplified, and interesting to serious-minded 
youth but not childish. The facts have been checked for accuracy by govern- 
ment and private economists. To insure clarity, simplicity, and usability the 
first draft of the manuscript was submitted to teachers in a number of 
representative schools, some inexperienced and non-specialists, some both ex- 
perienced and educated in the field of social studies. They reported what was 
not clear, indicated additional materials they would need if called upon to 
present the several units to high-school youth, and suggested valuable teaching 
aids. In the light of all the criticism and suggestions the manuscript was 
completely revised and in part rewritten. The project has received enthusiastic 
approval by many leaders in secondary education who have examined the 
plan and who have seen the manuscript. 

The impact of the war is not selective; it affects everybody. Everybody 
should understand the economic changes, sacrifices, and dangers that war-time 
living entails. Therefore, the contents of My Part in This War should be 
taught to all youth, not merely to those who are enrolled in economics or 
in any other single project. 


SUGGESTED WAYS TO USE THE BOOKLET 





The ingenious principal who wishes his school to do its part in this 
war will find a way to bring the war-time economic program to the under- 
standing of all pupils. One way that we suggest is that the units be presented 
by all the teachers of the school, regardless of their training or experience, on 
the first period on Monday, the second on Tuesday, and so on until the 
syllabus is completed. This would cause a minimum loss to the conventional 
subjects, and it would also serve to enlighten the staff on matters that vitally 
concern them as citizens. Through them and through what the pupils take 
home, a considerable part of the adults of the community would also be 
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reached. Because of the simplicity in the explanation of the material and of 
the help provided by the practical teaching aids and the carefully selected 
and fully annotated bibliography, it is believed that any teacher in our high 
schools, whatever his training, subject, or experience, can make an effective 
presentation to the pupils. Some schools may decide to have the staff under 
the leadership of a peculiarly competent teacher co-operatively work out 
lesson plans for themselves. 

There are other means, of course, of reaching all of the pupils. For ex- 
ample, the proposed materials can be presented in a series of home-room meet- 
ings, in the guidance periods, or to homogeneous groups of reasonable size 
in assemblies. 

It has been suggested that schools offer prizes of war stamps, which 
citizens could easily be persuaded to provide, for pupils who write the best 
essay on the economic program after studying the book, or to homerooms 
the pupils of which bring evidence that their parents have read it. An ex- 
cellent project for schools is to have selected pupils after study of the book, 
discuss before local service clubs or the Parent-Teacher Association the 
economic program of the government. 

Naturally there are obvious obstacles. But whatever they are, professional 
leadership is challenged to make all youth intelligent concerning a program 
that is as vital to the success of our war effort as it is novel. A principal who 
is eager to do his part on the home front will find a way or make an oppor- 
tunity. 

Use of My Part in This War has been approved by all of the State De- 
partments of Education from which we have heard. If you are in doubt about 
your authority to modify your program so as to contribute this important 
and pressing service, consult your state superintendent or supervisor at once. 
However, your independent decision to use the monograph would probably 
be approved. 

For two reasons it is important that the booklet be in the hands of 
every pupil, preferably owned by him,—frst, that he may have unhindered 
opportunity to study it; and, second, that he can take it home for his parents 
to read. This would help make your school an effective agent of adult educa- 
tion at a time when in this field it is desperately needed. Our hope is that we 
may make hundreds of thousands of adults, as well as all of our youth, in- 
telligent about the national economic program in wartime and also co-operative 
in it. 
Copies of My Part in This War can be obtained at cost price, to be deter- 
mined as soon as the printer’s estimates are received, from the Nationa As- 
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What Social Studies for These Times? 


BUTLER LAUGHLIN 


Principal, Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


THE scHoot should assume as one of its major contributions in the pres- 
ent emergency, the building of an appreciation and an understanding of 
our social order. In the United States we call this type of life, the “American 
way of life.” Our present social order has grown over a long period of time. 
The initial phase had a very strong English background. This English back- 
ground, however, was soon lost in the environment of independence which 
naturally pervades the United States. The social order has grown over a long 
period of time in a very natural, unrestricted way. In its early period, people 
were scattered over large areas and thus developed a rugged individualism 
which carried them through many difficulties. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


Over a long period of time this rugged individualism has given way to 
a co-operative effort. The co-operative effort has been a characteristic of our 
great industrial development. As machines have taken the place of human 
power, there has been a tendency to specialize. In our great centers of pop- 


ulation where there are thousands of people, it is impossible for everyone 
to own a piece of land upon which he can cultivate the necessities of life. 
America today is on the eve of a great co-operative effort. When this war is 
over, there will have been built up a strong spirit of co-operation, and rugged 
individualism may never re-appear. This is the age of the common man. This 
is the age when people throughout the entire world are demanding that 
they have liberty, equality, and justice. True, the demand today is rather 
feeble, but it will grow louder and louder each decade. 


“Men and women cannot be really free until they have plenty to eat and 
time and ability to read and think and talk things over. 
“Down the years the people of the United States have moved steadily 
forward in the practice of democracy. 
“Through universal education they now can read and write and form 
opinions of their own. 

“They have learned and are still learning the art of production; that is, 
how to make a living. 
“They have learned and are still learning the art of self-government. 
“Everywhere reading and writing are accompanied by industrial progress, 
and industrial progress sooner or later inevitably brings a strong labor 
movement. 
“Everywhere the common people are on the march. 
“Thousands of them are learning to read and write, learning to think 
together, learning to use tools. 
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“These people are learning to think and work together in labor move- 
ments, some of which may be extreme or impractical at first, but which 
eventually will settle down to serve effectively the interests of the com- 
mon man.”—Henry Wallace. 

If we wish to build a democracy which establishes the dignity of the 
common man, we must have a forward-looking program. The social order 
has progressed as far as possible without a definite plan. The complexities 
of our social order today have removed any possibility of improvement by 
chance. We must move forward by some well-organized plan. The plan 
should be as progressive as our best thinkers can possibly make it. 


PROGRAM 





A FORWARD-LOOKING 


America owes much to a great school system. The schools, however, 
have remained more or less traditional. They have not helped as much as 
they will have to help if we are to build the kind of social order we want. 
A few years ago George S. Counts wrote a book called, Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order? Germany used its schools to build a new social 
order. Russia used its schools for the same purpose. Why not plan to use our 
schools to build the kind of social order we want? 

The social studies is best suited to lead the way. The social studies have 
long dealt with understandings which would help build a social order in 
keeping with our American ideals. It is true that the social studies have 
been largely used for the study of historical material. It has been concerned 
chiefly with facts as mere records, and has had little time for contemporary 
events. Much of the time has been used to learn about the many interesting 
things which have happened in the past. Social studies should be taught as an 
understanding subject, dealing with the vital problems of the present. We 
should make use of present problems in all of the leading social studies units. 
The historical background would be used only as an aid to understanding 
the present. 

Memory training has also been an important part of the social studies pro- 
gram. This should be replaced by making understanding the major project. 
We should also try to learn from the material, rather than try to learn the 
material, Only those materials should be used that will contribute to the im- 
provement of the social order. The social studies should be organized in a 
series of more or less independent units. These units should be comprehensive 
and significant. They should be based on the understanding of present-day 
problems. There should be only enough of these units to permit mastery of 
each. In one semester it is not possible to master more than four to six units. 
The units used one semester need not necessarily be the same used the follow- 
ing semester. There are possibly a few fundamental units which are necessary 
for all to take in order to build up the basic understandings. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY REQUIRED 


At the present time the schools of Illinois require that one year of Ameri- 
can history and a halt year of civics be taken by all pupils. There are many 
different units which may be offered. The following, however, is a list of 
suggested units for one year of American history. These units are divided 
into two parts—five units for United States History I, and five for United 
States History II. These units are only suggestive—others might be set up 
under different names to accomplish the same purpose. 


United States History 1 
Unit I Formation of the American People 
Unit II The American People Struggle for a Democratic Government 
Unit III The Americans Develop a Democratic Way of Life 
Unit IV Expansion of the American People 
Unit V Sectionalism Endangers Nationalism 


United States History Il 
Unit I America Faces the Rise of Big Problems 
Unit II America Becomes a Leader in World Affairs 
Unit III The First World War and Its Aftermath 
Unit IV America Takes a New Interest in Democracy 
Unit V Our American Neighbors 


MUCH SOURCE MATERIAL NEEDED 


After the units have been set up, it is necessary to gather a body of mate- 
rial which will help build up the understandings and appreciations. These ma- 
terials should be selected in order to bring about an understanding of the 
American way of life. It is not possible to find a single textbook which con- 
tains the material needed to develop any one of these units. This is true for a 
number of reasons. In America we want many points of view. The author of 
a single text generally has one interpretation and one point of view. In order 
to understand American life it is absolutely necessary that it be looked at from a 
number of angles. Times change so fast that a single textbook must be sup- 
plemented. Furthermore, one text generally discusses only one phase of the 
unit, or at least but one point of view. The materials supplied by the public 
schools in the past have not been of sufficient variety to give the teachers 
enough material to develop proper understandings. There is, however, an 
ample supply of material if time and energy is given to finding and organizing 
the material. 

It is part of the teacher’s work to see that live, supplementary material 
dealing with present-day problems is selected and organized. The school, the 
teacher, and the pupil should assist in collecting and organizing current ma- 
terial. In the standard textbooks, in the library books, in the magazines, and 
in the daily papers one will find a variety of interesting material. In the 
Chicago metropolitan area at least two of the large newspapers should be used. 
At least one morning paper and one afternoon paper should be selected. It 
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possible, one New York paper should be made available. The Sunday paper has 
a mass of material dealing with almost all national problems. Much of this 
material is interesting and valuable in building up an understanding of the 
American way of life. In the current magazines, such as the New Republic 
and The Nation, are generally found an unbiased discussion of current prob- 
lems—that is, as unbiased as can be found any place. The most important task 
of the teachers is to put the pupil in contact with a variety of interesting mate- 
rial. Motivation is made easy if a variety of materials is put in the hands of 











the pupils. 









A STUDY GUIDE NEEDED 





Most secondary-school pupils are not able to study and understand a 
comprehensive, significant unit of American life unless they have some help. 
This calls for study guides or outlines. The teacher should work out a well- 
planned study guide. At the beginning of the semester, these guides should be 
in considerable detail so as to develop in the pupil gradually the ability to deal 
with social studies material. Pupils must be taught how to attack a social 
studies problem. The study guide should be written so that the materials used 
will bring about an understanding of the unit. I cannot repeat too often that 
history is an understanding subject and not a memory subject. It is necessary 
to use the supervised-study technique to give the pupils the proper help in 
their reading. At the present time United States history has been charged with 
the responsibility of teaching senior pupils reading in general education. This 
is a fine challenge for the social studies teacher. I am quite sure that with some 
help they will be able to meet the situation. The outlines used should give 
rather definite citations to a large amount of material, with some indication 
as to the minimum amount of reading required. The study guides should be 
well planned. They should be mimeographed and put in the hands of the pu- 
pils. Since the paper is scarce at the present time, these study guides may be 
used by more than one class and possibly more than one semester. The study 
guides should be used at least two semesters before being reorganized. It is 
generally too heavy a program to plan study guides for each semester. This 
is especially true when a teacher handles more than one kind of social study. 

























A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 






The following procedure is suggested. Teaching results depend on the 
ability, industry, and experience of the pupil, and on the materials and 
methods used by the teacher. Teachers are inclined to be traditional. They have 
a tendency to hold on to what was once a fairly effective method. The recita- 
tion method was at one time the most effective method of teaching. It has, 
however, served its day. More effective procedures have been worked out. 
When the learning of materials was the important learning product, the reci- 
tation, in which drill was the main type of response, was very satisfactory. If 
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appreciation and understanding are the learning products desired, then the 
procedure must be changed. 

The following steps in teaching and in learning procedure are suggested. 
The steps suggested are a variation of the five steps worked out by Herbart 


many years ago. 


Motivation 

The teacher must help set up, limit, and define the problem at hand. 
Interest must be developed. Not many units have inherent interest with which 
to start. The teacher should spend enough time discussing the problem so that 
the pupil will thoroughly understand what is expected of him. The procedure 
of motivation may be of various kinds. The teacher and the class may discuss 
the problem from what apperceptive mass the class already has. When the 
class has talked itself out on the problem, the teacher should supplement the 
disussion with a short lecture which will fill in the gaps in the class discussion 
and leave the class with a well-developed interest and a clear-cut knowledge 
of what is to be done. This period should be the orientation period and should 
definitely motivate the pupil. If this first step is properly carried out, the class 
will generally attack the problem with enthusiasm. Pupils are not just naturally 
interested in the problems set up by the teacher. There is interest in the 
problem, but the pupil must be connected with this interest in order to become 
enthusiastic when dealing with the situation. 


Supervised Study 

Supervised study should be a large vart of the social studies program. If 
a pupil learns to study, he has formed a habit of much more value to him than 
the ability to memorize facts. Most pupils must be taught how to study. This 
cannot be done in the first semester or in any one given semester, but should 
be done in each school subject. The social studies has at least one characteristic 
study problem which differs from much of the other work. The pupils must 
read a quantity of material. The method of attack may change with each 
unit. Much of the teacher’s time should be spent in showing the 
pupils how to work with the material. It takes a long time to establish a 
learning technique. A learning technique cannot be taught by the recitation 
method. The most desirable technique must be learned during the study time. 
It is also an individual affair. Only a small amount of supervised study can be 
done by the class method. It must be done by the individual method, or at 
least in small groups. One of the most important products of the secondary 
school is the ability to do independent study. A few of the 4A pupils should 
be getting to the place where they have this ability. 

An ideal arrangement for dealing with the problem of supervised study is 
to have two teachers in the same classroom, with an adjoining room which may 
be used for conferences. This adjoining room may be the size of an office. It 
is often impossible to get such a set-up but, when rooms are available, it is 
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possible, one New York paper should be made available. The Sunday paper has 
a mass of material dealing with almost all national problems. Much of this 
material is interesting and valuable in building up an understanding of the 
American way of life. In the current magazines, such as the New Republic 
and The Nation, are generally found an unbiased discussion of current prob- 
lems—that is, as unbiased as can be found any place. The most important task 
of the teachers is to put the pupil in contact with a variety of interesting mate- 
rial. Motivation is made easy if a variety of materials is put in the hands of 
the pupils. 
A STUDY GUIDE NEEDED 

Most secondary-school pupils are not able to study and understand a 
comprehensive, significant unit of American life unless they have some help. 
This calls for study guides or outlines. The teacher should work out a well- 
planned study guide. At the beginning of the semester, these guides should be 
in considerable detail so as to develop in the pupil gradually the ability to deal 
with social studies material. Pupils must be taught how to attack a social 
studies problem. The study guide should be written so that the materials used 
will bring about an understanding of the unit. I cannot repeat too often that 
history is an understanding subject and not a memory subject. It is necessary 
to use the supervised-study technique to give the pupils the proper help in 
their reading. At the present time United States history has been charged with 
the responsibility of teaching senior pupils reading in general education. This 
is a fine challenge for the social studies teacher. I am quite sure that with some 
help they will be able to meet the situation. The outlines used should give 
rather definite citations to a large amount of material, with some indication 
as to the minimum amount of reading required. The study guides should be 
well planned. They should be mimeographed and put in the hands of the pu- 
pils. Since the paper is scarce at the present time, these study guides may be 
used by more than one class and possibly more than one semester. The study 
guides should be used at least two semesters before being reorganized. It is 
generally too heavy a program to plan study guides for each semester. This 
is especially true when a teacher handles more than one kind of social study. 


A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


The following procedure is suggested. Teaching results depend on the 
ability, industry, and experience of the pupil, and on the materials and 
methods used by the teacher. Teachers are inclined to be traditional. They have 
a tendency to hold on to what was once a fairly effective method. The recita- 
tion method was at one time the most effective method of teaching. It has, 
however, served its day. More effective procedures have been worked out. 
When the learning of materials was the important learning product, the reci- 
tation, in which drill was the main type of response, was very satisfactory. If 
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appreciation and understanding are the learning products desired, then the 
procedure must be changed. 

The following steps in teaching and in learning procedure are suggested. 
The steps suggested are a variation of the five steps worked out by Herbart 
many years ago. 


Motivation 

The teacher must help set up, limit, and define the problem at hand. 
Interest must be developed. Not many units have inherent interest with which 
to start. The teacher should spend enough time discussing the problem so that 
the pupil will thoroughly understand what is expected of him. The procedure 
of motivation may be of various kinds. The teacher and the class may discuss 
the problem from what apperceptive mass the class already has. When the 
class has talked itself out on the problem, the teacher should supplement the 
disussion with a short lecture which will fill in the gaps in the class discussion 
and leave the class with a well-developed interest and a clear-cut knowledge 
of what is to be done. This period should be the orientation period and should 
definitely motivate the pupil. If this first step is properly carried out, the class 
will generally attack the problem with enthusiasm. Pupils are not just naturally 
interested in the problems set up by the teacher. There is interest in the 
problem, but the pupil must be connected with this interest in order to become 
enthusiastic when dealing with the situation. 


Supervised Study 

Supervised study should be a large part of the social studies program. If 
a pupil learns to study, he has formed a habit of much more value to him than 
the ability to memorize facts. Most pupils must be taught how to study. This 
cannot be done in the first semester or in any one given semester, but should 
be done in each school subject. The social studies has at least one characteristic 
study problem which differs from much of the other work. The pupils must 
read a quantity of material. The method of attack may change with each 
unit. Much of the teacher’s time should be spent in showing the 
pupils how to work with the material. It takes a long time to establish a 
learning technique. A learning technique cannot be taught by the recitation 
method. The most desirable technique must be learned during the study time. 
It is also an individual affair. Only a small amount of supervised study can be 
done by the class method. It must be done by the individual method, or at 
least in small groups. One of the most important products of the secondary 
school is the ability to do independent study. A few of the 4A pupils should 
be getting to the place where they have this ability. 

An ideal arrangement for dealing with the problem of supervised study is 
to have two teachers in the same classroom, with an adjoining room which may 
be used for conferences. This adjoining room may be the size of an office. It 
is often impossible to get such a set-up but, when rooms are available, it is 
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fine to have two classes in the same room with two teachers. One teacher can 
supervise the classroom while the other works with small groups in the com- 
mittee room. The specific technique used by a teacher in her supervised-study 
period will depend on many factors. Each teacher will probably have to de- 
velop a technique suitable to conditions. During the supervised study period, 
the room is turned into a laboratory or work shop in which the pupils learn the 
art of study and get experiences which will point to definite, worth-while un- 


derstandings. 
Topic Assignment 

When the class has had a chance to read and study the problem as a whole 
there should be individual or committee assignments of various parts of the 
unit. Pupils should be given a choice of the many topics which are offered tor 
discussion. The teacher should see that enough topics are taken so that the 
class discussion will cover the entire unit. Pupils should be given help in pre- 
paring the topics. These topics represent a prepared recitation and fit the pupil 
for intelligent discussion. 


Special Assignments 

There are a number of valuable experiences which a teacher should or- 
ganize and assign to individual pupils and special committees. These assign- 
ments serve two very important purposes—they help the teacher give better 
service to the class, and they give valuable experience to the pupils who get 
these assignments. Of the many special assignments, the following are im- 
portant: 

A number of committees should help select and organize material for a 
scrapbook. This book should be used the following semester and thereafter 
as long as the material is valuable. Materials may be taken mainly from news- 
papers and magazines. In Chicago, material should be taken from the four 
metropolitan papers, if possible one New York paper, and a foreign paper it 
it can be obtained. 

The radio is an important device for education. A committee should be 
responsible for calling the attention of the class to interesting programs. This 
committee will listen to programs and report to the class concerning valuable 
broadcasts. The entire class should be urged to use the radio intelligently. 
Two valuable results would be obtained—the collection of important infor- 
mation, and the ability to use news reports under proper direction. 


Recitation and Discussion. 

There are three parts to the learning process: stimulus, experience, and 
response. It is necessary to set aside a period for discussion. The discussion 
should be opened by five-or-ten-minute floor talks on one of the topics which 
have been especially prepared. The teacher should help the pupils prepare these 
talks until they are able to do independent work. A prepared recitation is 
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very similar to the lecture given by the teacher and should be rehearsed and 
given in an interesting fashion. The floor talk opens up the discussion period 
for the day. All pupils have spent considerable time preparing for the 
discussion period and all should be expected to take part. The floor talk is 
a very fine time to develop oral expression. Since some are interested in 
public speaking, this gives excellent practice. 


Written Expression 

This is not really a separate step but is very much a part of the previous 
step. There are two kinds of written work required of all pupils. They should 
be taught how to take brief notes which bear directly on a given problem. 
It is not the quality of the notes taken, but the value of the notes for a given 
topic. Taking notes is a valuable exercise if well developed. The best place 
to get training in taking notes is in the classroom while floor talks are being 
given. Here the notes are taken for a very definite purpose. The notes may 
also be used in preparation for the written paper. The paper should be written 
on a vital topic after the pupil is thoroughly familiar with the subject. The 
written paper should contain very few quotations. 
Examination 

The examination is a part of the learning process. It is immaterial whether 
the results of the examination are used in order to determine the pupils 
final grade. The main purpose is to serve as a challenge to the pupil. A large 
part of the mark which a pupil gets should be determined from his interest 
and activity during the progress of the unit. A careful record should be kept 
so as to give each pupil a fair mark. Out in life we must take a great number 
of examinations. The school is the proper place to learn how to take an ex- 
amination. The results of any particular examination is of no fundamental 
importance, but the ability to react intelligently to an examination is valuable 
training for the future. 


Special Notice lo tll Principals 


War-Time Consumer Education 


All members of every school staff need the new instructional 
matezials on the Federal Plan on 





Living in Wartime 


presented in the November 1942 issue (No 109) of THe Buttetin 
Extra copies are available at $1.00; to members, at 50 cents. 


Order Now 








The Library in the School Program 









PETERSON 





OLGA M. 







Public Relations, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 





JAPANESE AUTHORITIES have revised the curriculums of schools in occupied 
Pacific islands to eliminate all subjects which stimulate thought, and to limit 
education to the three hundred words of Japanese necessary for the understand- 
ing of orders. This kind of educational reform is common to the occupied 
countries of Europe. One of the first steps in such reform has been the destruc- 
tion of libraries. Here again, Japan followed the established pattern by burning 
the library of the University of the Philippines. The main objectives for destruc- 
tion were the books treating on democracy—the United States and Great 












Britain. 

In the United States, where government and teachers are equally devoted 
to “education for free men,” libraries remain one of the most potent tools 
in the teacher’s hand for the development of free minds. To quote a Nazi 
authority, “As one of the most powerful educational instruments in the 
country (United States), the public library is an intellectual force which 
occupies a foremost place in the struggle for the shaping of public opinion.” 










Within their sphere, secondary-schoo] libraries can be equally influential. 
Teachers find in them, and in public libraries, a source of background ma- 
terial which adds color and depth to the teaching of democratic methods, war 
backgrounds and concepts of international relations such as we want the post- 








war citizen body to have. 





Government publications are coming to libraries in increasing numbers. 
War information centers have been developed in school and public libraries, 
so that everyone may obtain authentic information about aspects of the war 
which affect the civilian. Many of these aspects are of special interest to the 
secondary-school teacher. For example, school and public library purchase of 
materials for pre-flight aviation training have kept step with the school’s in- 
creased emphasis on education for an air-minded age. New texts, readable 
pamphlets, and maps are available for the teacher’s examination. Social science, 
history, and economics classes have always used library resources, Now, 
mathematics, shop, and gymnasium teachers are using handbooks, pamphlets, 
books, and films to help in their swiftly changing programs. Physical-fitness 
campaigns, civilian defense activities, and consumer information programs are 
making use of the excellent publications provided to libraries by government 


and private sources. 


























1Thierbach, Hans. ‘‘What the Nazis Say About American Libraries." Geist der Zeit, Oct. 1941. 






Translated and reprinted in Saturday Review of Literature. November 21, 1942. 
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Teachers, who know the value of libraries as sources of war-related infor- 
mation, recognize the importance of training pupils to use them on their own 
initiative. Not only must pupils learn to use libraries as sources of information 
and background material, but librarians depend on educators to help develop 
in youth a positive and enduring appreciation of the privilege which is theirs 
in access to free libraries. When they leave school, continued learning about 
the ways in which their contemporary world works must be based largely 
on the use of printed materials. Especially is this true in a world full of the 
complex relationships implied by tne global concept of geography, politics, 
and economics. In order to maintain a nation of free men and women, capable 
of directing a free government, we must develop minds not only able to read, 
but also eager to read. 

Secondary-school principals are in a position to encourage a school pro- 
gram which promotes the use and appreciation of libraries. Greater emphasis 
on the pupil’s own free selection of supplementary reading in co-operation 
with the school or public librarian, develops the technique cf selecting books 
to meet his own taste and needs. Civics or social science units on free public 
libraries may be planned around the article by Hans Thiertach referred to 
above, which indicates the many ways in which public libraries strengthen 
democracy and oppose fundamental Nazi principles. Library resources miay 
be called to the attention of teachers repeatedly, not only by the school li- 
brarian, but also by the principal. It must not be said that Americans neglect 
to take full advantage of an American educational weapon which is impor- 


tant enough to worry Hitler. 








i ise cipa ls: 
l 
A few BULLETINS your teachers should have 


No. 59—Issues of Secondary Education 

No. 64—Functoins of Secondary Education 

No. 85—That All May Learn 

No. 89—Student-Council Handbook 

No. 92—Promising Practices in Secondary Education 

No. 102—Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School 
No. 108—Secondary Education and the War 

No. 109—War-time Consumer Education? 

No. 111—Work Experience in the Secondary School 


They are available to you as a member for 50 cents each, 


. 












Hoes for the Love of America 
Organizing Youths for the Food Production Program 


JOHN CARR DUFF 
Assistant Professor of Education, New York University, New York City 


“Famine” ts a word that has very little meaning in the United States; 
it is a word we see in newspapers under foreign dateline—Famine in China, 
Famine in India, Famine in the Ukraine, or it is a word we read in historical 
accounts of remote times—the Potato.Famine we have read about, and the 
famines that followed after the devastating wars of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, and the famines familiar to readers of the Old Testament. But the ugly 
word may take on new meaning for us before we have got through this war. 
Secretary Wickard has used it to describe a prospect we face unless something 
effective is engineered to assure us that there will be enough farm workers 
to raise our food and the food we are honor-bound to send to our Allies. 

There is bitter irony in the fact that a few years ago we were plowing 
under surplus food, we were limiting production and paying farm owners 
not to cultivate a part of their land. But that recent story of surplus is now 
as remote as the Old Testament famines, for we have left that for the 
historians and have moved into a new era where half the world depends on 
us for part of its food. Food will win the peace—Secretary Wickard has 
repeatedly pointed out what bargaining power we shall have when hostilities 
cease if we can be prepared to ship flotillas of food to the starving peoples of 
war-ridden countries. But we must win the war before we can win the peacc, 
and it is our hope that we can organize our resources so that we may have 
both butter and bullets for the task. 

This year’s crop was the. greatest agricultural success in fifty years. It 
was successful in a degree that seemed to indicate that Mother Nature was 
on our side. But such a combination of favorable circumstances as we enjoyed 
this summer will not happen again for many years to come—we hit the 
jackpot for weather, for sun, for rain. The records of other years indicate 
conclusively that we must not count on having all the forces of nature work- 
ing with us next year. 

ORGANIZING YOUTH FOR THE FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAM 

It is late now to organize the agriculture front for 1943, but it may still 
be accomplished. Some aspects of it require the technical knowledge possessed 
by experts in the Department of Agriculture and in the various state agencies. 
But other aspects of it are sociological and educational, and these may be the 
province of schoolmen. The public secondary schools have been subjected 
to great pressure to “air condition” their curriculums,—to revise every 
subject of instruction so that there will be a dominant emphasis on aviation. 
If every pupil is to be made air-minded, it may be difficult to recruit enough 
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who are earth-minded; but some boys must be persuaded that their ground- 
school training will begin by learning how to pilot a hoe. 

Recent discussion of farm labor (as a factor in determining the prices 
of farm products) has brought out that during the next farming season there 
will be an appalling shortage of farm hands; the present shortage will be 
increased by the military draft and enlistments, and by the number of farm 
workers who will desert their farm jobs for factory jobs that pay wages never 
equalled by farm wages. Legislation to freeze men in their jobs will be 
proposed; but it is questionable whether farm workers will be willing to 
submit to conditions so obviously unfair to their interests. Moreover, if the 
job-freezing plan were made effective at once, it would not alter the fact of 
the farm labor shortage that already exists. 

American farms, considered in the aggregate, have never approached the 
degree of efficiency they might attain if farming were more completely mech- 
anized, But the farmer of half a century ago would be amazed to see the 
number of machines of various kinds, many of them power-driven, that make 
up the equipment of the average farm today, The farm labor problem will be 
made somewhat more complex as these machines wear out, for they cannot 
be replaced while our industries are using all available material and effort 
for the production of military weapons and war machinery. Farm production 
must be stepped up to unimagined quantities to meet the essential needs of 
our country and those of our Allies that depend on us for a part of their food. 
But this production will require power, manpower as well as the power of 
machines, that can be kept in operation on our farms. 

Our population of one hundred thirty million does not seem so large 
now as it did during the depression years, The army, we learn, must be 
stepped up to eight million men; industry has not yet reached peak production 
and is already nearing the bottom of its list of employables. By a computation 
in simple arithmetic one could discover the number of workers, trained or 
untrained, that we must provide for the farms if we are to keep food pro- 
duction up to the essential levels. It seems apparent that the services of some 
of the two million youth, the sixteen- and seventeen-year olds, will be needed 


to fill in the breach. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


The War Manpower Commissioner recently announced a plan for a 
High School Victory Corps in which 6,500,000 pupils will be enrolled “to 
prepare for war service.” The World War ace, Captain Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, was named as chairman of the policy committee of the Corps. In the 
earlier grades the training for both boys and girls will be generalized; in the 
upper grades it will be divided into five special service divisions: 1. Land 
Service calling for pre-induction training for ail branches of the army except 
the air; 2. Air Service; 3. Sea Service, providing for all branches of the navy 
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except air; 4. Production Service, preparing for war industries and agriculture; 
5. Community Service, preparing for medical, nursing, teaching, business, 
and civic services. 

Details of the program for the Corps have already been worked out. 
State and local school officials must decide how the program is to be operated. 
It is regrettable, of course, that the organization of some program of this kind 
has been so long delayed; it was indicated five years ago, or ten. But until 
the present time the temper of school boards might have been opposed to 
anything that they could characterize as “Federal interference in education.” 
Even in the present emergency it may be expected that many school board 
members and many teachers will hold out for the curriculum-as-usual—for 
“discipline” through academic lessons of the traditional kind. 

It may be assumed that the Victory Corps project has been some months 
in the planning, and that the plan as announced was drawn up before the 
need for help on the farms became a critical issue in our national planning. It 
would be difficult, otherwise, to explain why the Victory Corps plan does not 
give more emphasis to training for farm work. In the plan announced, Pro- 
duction Service as a special field lumps together preparation for war in- 
dustries and for agriculture. The appointment of Captain Rickenbacker as 
chairman of the policy committee indicated that the emphasis would 


be on preparation for air service, and the glamor of piloting a P-38 will make 
it difficult to persuade boys that there will be glory for those who pilot a hoe. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In the spring of 1942 the Federal Department of Agriculture, aided by 
the various state agencies, announced a program designed to recruit secondary- 
school youths from towns and cities for service on the farms, The county 
employment offices were to act as clearing houses, and the secondary schools 
were asked to co-operate by urging boys to enroll for such service, and by 
allowing them whatever concessions might have been necessary to secure 
credit in their school subjects even though they were obliged to leave school 
to go to the farms before the close of the regular school term. 


If any report has been published by them on the success of the plan, it 
must have recognized that the plan bogged down miserably. The number of 
boys who actually enrolled for farm work was inconsiderable in proportion 
to the total number that should have enrolled. The secondary schools in some 
instances did not encourage enrollment but, on the contrary, urged the 
importance of finishing out the school term and of being back in school 
on the date announced for the opening of the fall term. The county employ- 
ment offices could give only a limited amount of time to promoting the plan, 
for they were swamped with the enormous task of getting jobs for men and 
women who had long been unemployed, or for others who had been dismissed 
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from their employment when priorities on material forced many non-defense 
industries out of business. 

The failure of the whole plan may have been due to the inherent weak- 
ness of any plan that presupposes that boys and young men from cities and 
towns, without previous farm experience, could be useful on the farms. The 
farmers may be expected to make much of this point when asked to analyze 
the failure of the program. The boys who went out to help on the farms would 
assuredly be less competent than rural youths who had grown up in cir- 
cumstances that gave them an intuitive knowledge of the “do’s and don’t’s” 
of farm work, as well as some of the special skills that come only with 
practice, 

It is likely that many of the young men who enrolled for farm work had 
never before done any work of any kind. They were the last echelon of a 
generation of American youths who grew up in a depression. They were not 
expected to work, they were not condemned as lazy if they did not wish to 
work. It was understood then that what work there was available must be given 
to men and women who had dependents. We had only begun to discover that 
useful work is a necessary factor in the education of youths. We had only real- 
ized, through such extensive studies as those of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, that a generation could not be put in cold storage indefinitely, that to 
deprive youths of significant work opportunities breeds social abnormalities. 

Youths who had never worked before would be especially at a disadvan- 
tage on a dirt farm. Even the young men who had worked enough to develop 
good work habits in the cities and towns might find their experience inade- 
quate to assure an easy adjustment to the rigors of farm life. Young fellows 
who went to farm jobs inspired by an opportunity to be of patriotic service 
might find their zeal ebbing after several days’ work under the eye of a farmer 
who could double for Simon Legree. 

It is conceivable that the failure of the youth-farm program in 1942 was 
due in a degree to the attitude of the farmers. If the young men who went to 
the farms to work had not been adequately prepared for the job, it is also 
true that the farmers had not been adequately trained for their part of the job 
—the supervision. The farmer’s medium is earth, plus the machines, the 
animals, and the chemicals by means of which he makes a crop. He is not, 
traditionally, a social engineer, a person accomplished in the direction of 
workers, not even skillful farm hands, much less novices. 

Farm work is hard and filled with disappointments for the farmer. It 
is understandable that he himself may become hard, cynical, and somewhat 
indifferent to the personal feelings of those who work for him. It is not un- 
usual for a farmer to do the work of two men, and he does his best to see that 
every hired hand does the work of two. By the same token, he expects a boy 
to do a man’s work. And if the boy needs teaching concerning the nature of 
the work he is to do, be sure that the farmer will not employ any soft pedagogy. 
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Our program of military training for this war has been developed in such 
a way as to achieve a new and altogether remarkable morale among the men 
in camps. The technological aspects of their training have been successful be- 
cause the sociological and psychological factors were not left to chance. The 
new program for employing youths on farms must be designed with attention to 
these factors. Indeed, since there is so much less glamor about a hoe than about 
a sharpshooter’s rifle and so much less adventure in spraying insecticide than 
in spraying tracer bullets, the boys who march off to the farm will be in even 
greater need of expert sociological direction. 


CAREFUL PLANNING AND TRAINING ARE NEEDED 

A primary principle in organizing the 1943 program must be to employ 
youths in organized cadres. A work team of six youths would be trained to 
work together. The team could be expanded to twice the number, perhaps to 
three times the number; but the six who make up the core of this team must be 
held together as one working unit. To follow any other plan is to sacrifice most 
of what is potential in the social dynamics of youth. 

A work team that has some skill and a great deal of esprit might be as- 
signed to work with men, with farmers and farm hands hardened to back- 
breaking effort that is routine for them. The work team would have standards 
of performance to maintain. They would know how much work is too little 
and how much work is too much for them to do. They would know how to 
secure for themselves a schedule of work that is reasonable, and the minimum 
essentials of food, rest, and relaxation necessary for efficient preformance. 
Membership on a work team would give each individual a degree of confidence 
that he could not easily attain if he were sent out alone to work with 
farm hands who could be expected to take advantage of his relative inexpe- 
rience and to load him with work to the place where it became punishment. 

Paralleling whatever pre-service training our boys are given for work on 
the farms, there must be some effective instruction for farmers and their wives, 
not instruction in farming, but instruction in the sociology of using teams 
of boys assigned for farm work. The problem, fundamentally, is one in 
social engineering. 

Even superficial investigation will disclose that the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state departments of agriculture have achieved 
a remarkable degree of co-operation. The county agents and other field 
workers (sanitary engineers and the like) in the thousands of counties that 
are knit together in one organization know farming and they know farmers. 
They are the ones who have practical knowledge necessary to engineer among 
the farmers (and their wives) a better understanding of what can reasonably 
be expected from town boys and city boys recruited to help produce the 1943 
crop. The Manpower Commission and the U. S. Office of Education and the 
local school authorities must depend on the Department of Agriculture through 
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its many agencies to assist with the planning and execution of a youth-farm 


program. 


THE FARM PROGRAM OFFERS GOOD WORK EXPERIENCE 


Young men are physically better qualified for farm work than young 
women of the same age range, it seems obvious. But the whole program, as it 
develops, will certainly recruit for training and for work young women who 
have the will and the stamina to be of service in the emergency farm program. 
The sociology of handling mixed groups will take some planning, but it can be 
managed. The experience of the NYA has indicated that, Mrs. Grundy to 
the contrary notwithstanding, young men and young women can work to- 
gether effeciently where conditions are organized. 

The 1943 program might very well be organized as the first phase of a 
program that will last throughout the war and for some time after the war,— 
for as long as the agricultural resources of this country are under pressure to 
produce adequate food. From the educator’s point of view the present emer- 
gency is a boon if it makes possible the production of a necessary crop of 
foodstuffs and, at the same time, contributes something to the education of 
our youths not possible to attain from textbook assignments in academic 
subject-matter-to-be-learned. 

General Hershey threw the secondary-school and college faculties into a 
state of nerves by his recent statement to the effect that students from both 
levels might be needed for farm work, perhaps for as much as half-time. 
Though the General was merely speculating rather than making an official 
annoucement of a plan actually proposed, he has, nevertheless, raised the issue. 
The stodgy ones on college and secondary-school faculties can be expected to 
hold out for culture-as-usual and for their academic freedom to teach academic 
shibboleths, war or no war. It is not that these pedagogues lack patriotism but 
only that they have cultivated a vigorous indifference to material realities. 
They live in the rarefied atmosphere of paradigms and prosody. They continue 
to teach the calculations involved in determining how long it will take A and 
B to dig a ditch; but they themselves do not dig ditches, nor plough furrows, 
nor hoe corn, and they are distracted by the possibility that their sacred syllabi 
will be disrupted by this terrible-terrible war. 

It is not impossible to work out a plan that come peace, come war, would 
be a good plan for providing youths for farm labor—and farm labor for youths. 
The curse of our depression-ridden generation was the necessity for youths 
to sit on their hands. Now there are jobs, and who will stand in their way? 
Schoolmen who profess some realistic knowledge of educational processes have 
long known that “graduation” must be changed from a formal academic 
ceremony in to a gradual transition from the sheltered experiences of the school 
into active participation with adults in adult work. 
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THE DANISH FOLK SCHOOLS’ PLAN 


The Danish Folk High Schools long ago demonstrated convincingly a 
procedure that we might adapt to our present needs. Young men and women 
attended the Folk High Schools to learn better methods of farming the barren 
land of Denmark, and better methods of selling farm products. These things 
they learned, and the records will indicate how well—not records of grades and 
examination marks, but records of production that show Denmark high in the 
list of nations in the value of an acre of agricultural crops. 

Danish youths learned how to farm, but the Folk High School also helped 
them to discover why to farm—this is to paraphrase the familiar saying, “they 
learned not only how to make a living but how to make a life.” They worked 
in the fields and the dairies for most of the day, but they met together in the 
evening with a teacher—a teacher who helped them discover the meaning of 
the work they were doing. They learned to think together and think straight. 
They learned to live together for a purpose bigger than any private purpose 
they had known. 

There are many possible adaptations of such a plan; but the point is that 
“education” is not identical with schooling. Whatever teaching is essential can, 
conceivably, follow the youths who leave the towns and cities to join the forces 
on the food production front. Some schools will be disrupted, perhaps. Some 
teachers will have to leave their desks and their syllabi. It seems assured that 
there are teachers who are competent and willing to serve in this way if the 
plans that evolve entail such service. 

It is already late to work on plans so complex—plans that involve so many 
institutional adjustments. There may be some issue as to whether we are 
winning the war or losing it. There can be no doubt, however, that, win or lose, 
we must produce more food than we have ever produced before, and we must 


immediately organize all our resources to do this. 
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Events oF recent months have changed the world for young people in very 
drastic fashion. The opportunities of a peace-time situation no longer exist. 
Young people are now subject to the demands of a war-time program, some 
of which are fashioned by law and others, no less compelling, by economic 
and social pressures. Boys may not now have complete freedom of choice in 
the selecting of higher educational training or of vocational pursuits. Physically 
fit young men, when they reach the age of eighteen, will be subject to the 
direction of the armed forces. Girls and young women may not, for the 
present, plan for the kind of lives which they would have chosen under more 
normal conditions. They will feel the compulsion to serve their country either 
as members of the auxiliary phases of the armed forces or to take the places 
of men in community services, industry, and agriculture. The normal social 
experiences of all, young men and young women alike, are being modified in 

















unusual ways by these war-time conditions. 






THE SCHOOLS’ JOB 





The schools have a job to do. Founded, as they were, and maintained, as 
they are, to meet the needs of the young people, the schools have a grave re- 
sponsibility in this crisis. In the words of Lieutenant General Brehon Somer- 
vell, Commanding General, Services of Supply: “The job of the schools in 
this total war is to educate the nation’s manpower for war and for the 









peace that follows.” 

This is a two-fold challenge that the schools of this country must meet. 
Pupils cannot escape the pressures of this new world. The only thing to do 
seems clear. All concerned must face these issues squarely. Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, sounds the call in a few well- 
chosen statements: “Youth now in high school and college must prepare for 
war-time duties. Only the dullest sort of wishful thinking, only sheer blindness 
to reality, could cause any of us to doubt that education, too, must undertake 
conversion to the pressing business of total war. We are in this war, and the 
only way out is through—through to victory, through to survival for every- 
thing we hold dear, through to the chance to build a better world, a world in 
which all men, whatever their occupation or race or religion, may be free to 
walk erect in the full stature of their human worth.” 

It is the obligation of the secondary school to modify its program of edu- 
cation so that pupils are helped to meet more satisfactorily the immediate prob- 
lems that are pressing, and yet to hold firmly to the features which give 
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promise of long-term value. The faculty and the administration of Columbia 
High School, with the approval of the Board of Education, have planned 
some adaptations and changes to become effective with the beginning of the 


second semester of this year. 


DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 


The procedure in the development of this program has been democratic 
in nature. Teachers as well as administrators have co-operated in its develop- 
ment. Careful thought was first given to the problem of procedure—just what 
are the progressive steps which should be taken so that the resulting program 
will be most helpful to the pupils of Columbia High School? The following, 
in approximate chronological order, indicate the developmental stages through 
which this war-time program progressed: 

1. The principal outlined and discussed probable war-time pressures on education in a 
faculty meeting the first day of this school year. (Before the Victory Corps program 


was announced ). 
The principal presented same issues to the superintendent and the education committee 


of the Board of Education. 

The principal explained the Victory Corps program to the faculty. 

Departmental teachers’ meetings were held to outline possible departmental contribu- 
tions to a war-time program. 

Meeting of Faculty Council (Heads of Departments, Guidance Counsellors, Vice- 
Principals, and Principal) held to discuss tentative recommendations of the several 
departments. 

Principal discussed war-time educational pressures and issues, including the Victory 
Corps, at evening meeting of parents. Open discussion followed the principal's presenta- 


tion. 
Principal discussed same issues, 4s outlined in No. 6 above, with the pupils in assem- 


blies. 

A committee of six members of the teaching staff was appointed to work intensively 
with the principal in outlining the school’s program. This committee held many meet- 
ings over a period of several weeks examining available literature, in studying school 
departmental recommendations, in holding conferences with staff members, and other 
activities. 

The program developed by the special committee was presented to the faculty council 
for discussion and revision. 

The revised recommendations were presented to the entire faculty for discussion and 
approval. 

This program, as approved by the faculty, was presented by the principal to the super- 
intendent and education committee of the Board of Education. 

The program was approved by the Board of Education upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent and the education committee. 

The special faculty committee has remained active and ‘is leading in the development 


of details of the school program. 
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14. The several departments have been and are working diligently on the revisions and 
planning of courses of study. 
15. The Victory Corp committees are being formed to plan and direct the Victory Corps. 









PRINCIPLES FOR GUIDANCE 

As a result of this work, adaptations and changes are being incorporated 
into the high-school program after thorough study extending over the past 
several months. Although not radical or revolutionary, these modifications are 
no less real and vital. Underlying all modifications are the following funda- 








mental convictions: 
1. The educational program of proved worth should, in general, be maintained. 


2. Special training courses, for those who are likely to enter the armed forces or 
critical occupations upon leaving high school, should be offered. 

3. The school program should be so organized and directed that pupils appreciate 
the issues involved in this war and understand for what they are fighting. 

4. Pre-college curriculums appropriate to prevailing and future conditions should be 

maintained for those pupils who may profit thereby. 

An adequate guidance program is more important now than ever before. 













SUGGESTED PUPIL COURSES 
Many courses being offered in the high school provide basic training for 
jobs in the armed forces. The Civilian Personnel Division of the war depart- 
ment states that “successful achievement in these basic fields will be recognized 
as evidence in assignment of men to specialized jobs in the army.” These 
courses will also fulfill certain of the requirements for membership in the 
special divisions of the Victory Corps. 
In general, it is recommended by the war department that at least one 
period of pre-induction work be scheduled each day for every boy in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. However, for a considerable number of boys, 
according to the war department, “a war-applied course in physics and mathe- 
matics will give excellent background for continued specialization at college 
level. They will constitute a reservoir from which many of our officers will be 
drawn.” Naturally, the individual combinations of courses for a particular 
pupil should be worked out to fit the needs of that pupil according to the 
amount of time he has left in school, according to his age, and according to any 
other special factors to be considered. 





















Fundamental and Specialization Courses 

Boys who have only one year left before graduation and who are not 
studying physics and mathematics can devote the period of pre-induction 
training to the study of Foundation Level Courses. During one semester they 
can take Fundamentals of Shopwork, and devote the other semester to either 
Fundamentals of Electricity or Fundamentals of Machines. If these boys have 
already had a year of physics or are in other ways qualified to take more 
specialized work, they may be enrolled in the Beginning Specialization Courses 
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where they will devote one year of study to either Fundamentals of Radio or 


to Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 
Boys who have only one semester left before graduation should devote two 


periods a day to pre-induction work and thus accomplish the program sug- 


gested above. 
Boys who have two years left before graduation and who are not plan- 


ning to major in mathematics and physics can devote a period a day for two 


years to the study of the following courses. 

In the eleventh year attention will be given to Foundation Level Courses 
These will be composed of one semester of Fundamentals of Shopwork 
and the other semester to either Fundamentals of Electricity or Funda- 
mentals of Machines. 

In the twelfth year, Beginning Specialization Courses will occupy their 
time, by devoting the entire year to either Fundamentals of Radio or 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 

Boys who have three semesters left before graduation can accomplish the 
program suggested in the two paragraphs immediately preceding by devoting 
two periods to the work in the first semester. 


Pre-Flight Training Course 
The pre-flight training course is designed for boys planning to enter the 


Mathematics and science stand out to the pupils of the Northeast Junior High School of 
Kansas City, Kansas, as two subjects essential to that program which will best 
help them to make their greatest contribution to the war effort. 
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armed forces as aviation cadets. Boys interested in the ground crew and the 
maintenance aspects of the air corps will find this course helpful. However, 
they would find the other basic training courses such as Fundamentals of 
Shop, Fundamentals of Machines, Fundamentals of Electricity, the Mathe- 
matics Refresher course, Fundamentals of Radio, Fundamentals of Automo- 
tive Mechanics even more valuable. 

A boy wishing to elect the pre-flight training course must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

a. He must pass the pre-aviation physical examination, 

b. He must score well on the aeronautics aptitude test. 

c. He must meet certain mental and scholastic standards set up by the 

armed forces as prerequisite for this course. Whether or not he can 

qualify in these respects will be determined in large part by his academic 

record to date. 

Courses in pre-flight training will fulfill certain of the requirements for 
admission to the Air Division of the Victory Corps. 

SUGGESTED PUPIL PROGRAMS 


For pupils having only one semester left before graduation the following 
program of subjects is suggested: Aeronautics (2 periods daily), mathematics, 
English IV and U. S. history (an integrated course), physical fitness, and 
physics or fundamentals of machines. 

For pupils having one and one-half or two years left before graduation, 
the following program of subjects is suggested: 

First semester—Aeronautics (1 period daily), mathematics, physical fit- 

ness, and physics or fundamentals of machines, together with one elective 

subject. 

Second semester—Aeronautics (1 period daily), physical fitness, and 

mathematics (elective). If mathematics is not elected, then three addi- 

tional subjects are chosen. If mathematics is taken then two additional 
subjects are elected. 

Third and Fourth semesters—Similar subjects (but more advanced) as 

taken during the second semester. 





The War-time Program at Shorewood High School 


GRANT RAHN 


Principal, High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


This article is an example of the type of information that is being 
prepared for secondary-school pupils in order that they may be able to 
make better choices in the selection of their program of studies during a 
school year as well as on a long-term basis for the remainder of their 
secondary-school period. In times such as these when youth are faced 
with rapidly changing conditions, wise guidance must be given them by 
the school. Here the author's school has attempted to give its pupils the 
best guidance so that pupils may give serious thought to the selection of 
such courses as will enable them to serve their country best and at the 
same time serve their own immediate as well as future needs. This article 
as well as the one immediately following are examples of what the school 
can do in addition to aiding pupils through the personal contacts of the 
guidance counselor and classroom teachers. This message is directed 
primarily to the boys of the sophomore, junior, and senior classes, but 
girls too may well give it their close attention, for it has implications for 
them also.—Eopitor. 


THE FACT THAT our country will likely induct you into the armed forces as 
soon after your graduation as you are eighteen imposes an obligation on the 
school and on you. That obligation is to provide such opportunities as will en- 
able you to acquire specific preparation for ‘the most effective service to your 
country. 

In twelfth-grade hygiene you will have the opportunity to discuss the 
moral hazards of army life; for if you know what they and their consequences 
are, you can strengthen yourself against them. You will need all the 
strength you can muster; for in the armed services where it is uncertain what 
tomorrow will bring, youth finds it easy to yield to the temptation of “having a 
fling,” of “shooting the works.” Hence, it is hoped that frankly facing the 
problems with you before they are experienced will further strengthen your will 
to “keep clean.” If you have the strength to “keep clean,” you will serve best 
the future of yourself, your country, and your family. 

In twelfth-grade social studies, you will have the opportunity of studying 
the unit, “After Graduation, What?” In the past this unit has been, as the 
individual chose, a pre-induction course to college or to business and industry. 
Many of you will want to make it a pre-induction course to the military serv- 
ice. Such choice will likely help you to make the transition from the security 
of home and school to military life. That change will not be easy; for in the 
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past you have been quite free to do as you chose. In the army, you will do as 
you are told. To decrease the bewilderment which accompanies the transition, 
you will find that a study of requirements now will facilitate your adjustment. 

In your five days of physical education every week, you will find new 
motive for developing physical vigor and fine co-ordination. These physical 
qualities will serve you well in the strenuous days that lie ahead. 

So much for the specific preparation which should be common to all. 
Each of you may in addition want to select for yourselves certain subjects 
which will increase your military value. What are these subjects? What 


criteria should you use in selecting them? 
WHAT ARE THESE SUBJECTS? 

The military finds every subject valuable. For example, art can be turned 

to use in camouflage. But the greatest opportunities exist in fields where there 
are shortages in manpower. So critical are certain shortages that the govern- 
ment has asked secondary schools to make available to the extent possible 
work in these fields: 

Foundation Level: (1) Pre-flight Aeronautics, (2) Mathematics, (3) 
Physics, (4) Fundamentals of Electricity, (5) Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines, and (6) Fundamentals of Shopwork. 

Beginning Specialization: (7) Fundamentals of Radio and (8) Funda- 
mentals of Automotive Mechanics. 

Operational Skill: (9) Radio Code Practice and Touch Typing, (10) 

Radio Maintenance and Repair, and (11) Automobile Mechanics. 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


Courses 4 to 11 are known as Pre-induction Training. Because “a pre- 
induction training program must accept and contribute to the goals and ob- 
jectives of post-induction training in the army,” the government has prepared 
courses of study in each field. Government agencies recommend that “at least 
one period of pre-induction work be scheduled each day for every boy in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades.” 

Boys who have only one year left before graduation and who are not 
studying physics and mathematics can devote the period of pre-induction 
training to one semester of Fundamentals of Shopwork, and during the other 
semester to either Fundamentals of Electricity or Fundamentals of Machines. 
If these boys have already had a year of physics or are in other ways qualified 
to take more specialized work, they may be enrolled in courses where they 
will devote one year of study to either Fundamentals of Radio or to Funda- 
mentals of Automotive Mechanics. 

Boys who have only one semester left before graduation should devote 
two periods a day to pre-induction work and thus accomplish the program 


suggested above. 
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Boys who have two years left before graduation can devote a period a day 
for two years to the study of the following courses. 

In the eleventh year attention will be given to one semester of Funda- 
mentals of Shopwork, and the other semester to either Fundamentals of 
Electricity or Fundamentals of Machines. 

In the twelfth year, attention will be given during the entire year to either 
Fundamentals of Radio or Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 


PRIMARILY FOR SENIORS 


These courses are for seniors primarily, but are also of interest to sopho- 
mores and juniors. All of these cannot be offered next semester; for consider- 
able planning is necessary to make the conversion. However, the Board of 
Education has already voted to make aeronautics available to seniors. Some 
pupils are not taking aeronautics twice a week during the seventh period. This 
raises the question, “Do they wish to take the subject in a five-period per week 
class or continue in the two-period per week group.” 

Sixty-five seniors have indicated their desire to take pre-induction work. 
Now that pre-flight aeronautics will be available as a class, if at least fifteen 
pupils want it, how many of the sixty-five seniors would prefer it to a pre- 
induction course? 

These problems suggest that senior counselors discuss the matter with 
their advisees. Every senior boy will please deliver to his counselor on Thurs- 
day during the home-room period his answers to these questions: 

1. Do you wish to change your program for next semester so that you may 
take aeronautics or a pre-induction course? 

The Board of Education voted that, as far as its high-school diploma is 
concerned, the requirements of three years of social studies will be waived for 
those seniors who choose to take aeronautics instead. The same will likely be 
true if a pre-induction course is selected. However, seniors, before discontinu- 
ing their social studies rather than some other subject, should examine the 
majors and minors they will have at graduation from the standpoint of later 
college entrance. Counselors will check with seniors. The unit, “After Gradu- 
ation, What?” in its relation to military life, will deter many seniors from dis- 
continuing social studies. 

2. If your answer to question | is “yes” do you wish to take aeronautics or 
a pre-induction course? 

3. If your answer to question 2 is “a pre-induction course,” do you wish 
to take Fundamentals of Electricity (one hour per week) or Fundamentals of 
Machines (one hour per week); or do you wish to take Fundamentals of 
Electricity and Fundamentals of Shopwork (two hours per week); or do you 
prefer to take Fundamentals of Machines and Fundamentals of Shopwork 
(two hours per week)? 
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The number of students who can take shopwork will be limited because 
of the number of students who are now taking shopwork and because of the 
adult classes now taking shop courses preparatory to entering industry. How- 
ever, the school will make every effort to meet individual need. For example, 
there may be opportunity in night school to take the desired shopwork. It is 
unlikely that both Fundamentals of Electricity and Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines can be offered next semester. That one preferred by the largest number 
may be offered. 

4. Though you may prefer “Electricity” to “Machines” or vice versa, 
would you be willing to take whichever one the majority prefer? 

5. If you wish to take aeronautics or a pre-induction course, what subject 
or subjects, with your parents’ and counselor’s approval, would you discon- 
tinue? Indicate after the subject or subjects to be discontinued, the period you 
are now taking them. 

6. If you are one of the sixteen now taking aeronautics twice a week after 
school, do you want to continue your work with that group or would you pre- 
fer to take it as a regular class five times a week? 

PRIMARILY FOR SOPHOMORES AND JUNIORS 


What Criteria Should I Use in Selecting Subjects? 

These courses, while primarily for sophomores and juniors, are also of 
interest to seniors. Not all boys should select aeronautics or pre-induction 
courses. That would be unintelligent. Many should continue with their 
academic subjects which also will increasingly focus on the war effort. To 
illustrate, a government pamphlet on the need of converting our schools to 
achieve victory, says “For about twenty per cent of our boys in and out of 
school, a war-applied course in physics and mathematics will give excellent 
background for continued specialization at college.” 

In deciding what fields of study to pursue, consider carefully these three 
criteria: 1. How can I best serve my country? 2. What are my abilities? and 
3. What are my plans for the future? 

How Can I Best Serve My Country? 

Our country has pointed out certain areas in which there is a critical short- 
age of skill. You will have the opportunity in Shorewood High School of 
developing skill in one or more of these areas. Your responsibility for wise se- 
lection is great—your country’s future depends upon you. 

Your country may call for your services in industry on a part-time basis 
before you are graduated from high school; for as the war progresses, an in- 
creasing shortage of manpower will result. It has been forecast for more than 
a year that high-school juniors and seniors will be called upon to serve in 
industry by the latter part of 1943. If this develops, you may spend half the day 
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in school and half in industry or you may go to school for three months and 
work for three months. This, with related work in school, would probably 
count toward graduation as “work experience.” This would be a step forward, 
for education has too long neglected to arrange for a proper transition from the 
schoolroom to business and industry. However, the possibility of this service 
to your country should not enter into your present plans for next year. It is 
mentioned only to forewarn you as to a possible upset of your plans through a 


developing shortage of manpower. 
What Are My Abilities? 

If you rank in the upper third of your class and like the study of scientific 
and mathematical principles, you should give thought to electing mathematics 
and physics. All sophomores will be given a test in the fundamental operations 
(addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division) involving whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals, and percentage with applications. If you score low on this 
test, you should probably take consumers mathematics, irrespective of whether 
you have had algebra and geometry, for the ability to handle quantitative data 
skillfully is much needed not only in military, but in civilian life. 

If you do not rank in the upper third of your class but have good muscular 
co-ordination, your counselor will probably advise you to take aeronautics, 
some of the pre-induction courses, or commercial work. What she will advise 
will depend largely upon your previously demonstrated aptitudes and interests. 

That your program should include English or speech is quite obvious, for 
the ability to express yourself precisely and well is an ability closely related to 
your success. Your need for inclusion of social studies should likewise be evi- 
dent, for you must be able to contribute your most intelligent share to the 
solution of the many problems: that vex our country and the world. Lack of 
understanding in this area has hindered us from adjusting our social institu- 
tions to the demands of a highly interdependent, technological culture. 

If you have aptitude in language, it may be advisable for you, instead of 
taking a pre-induction course, to concentrate on a modern foreign language, for 
as soon as hostilities cease, there will be great need for men who have pursued 
these languages assiduously enough to have real competence. Or if you plan to 
become a physician—of which there is also a dearth—you may want to take 
both physics and chemistry. 

Whatever choices consideration of your abilities leads you to make, you 
will probably want to work on your program as you have never worked before. 
Some of you may, accordingly want to give thought to carrying fewer extra- 
curriculum activities next year. Do not take this suggestion too literally, for it 
may be that certain of your activities provide just the recreation needed. 

What Are My Plans for the Future? 

In selecting your subjects, you should consider your plans for the future. 

For example, if you plan on college what are the entrance requirements of 
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your chosen institution. It is not improbable that some of you will be sent on to 
college at government expense. If you plan to enter business or industry, what 
courses will promote your induction and progress? Many of you may be able 
so to relate your plans to serve your country and your plans for the future that 
the one will help the other. Two majors and two minors in specified fields are 
still, as you know, the typical college entrance pattern. But you would do well 


to consult the catalog of the college of your choice. 


However, if there is a conflict between your plans for the future and what 
will best prepare you to serve your country, you will, of course, choose that 
preparation which will best serve your country, for this is a war for democratic 
survival. If our way of life does not survive, you will have no future. 


Moreover, it is probable that colleges will accept war-related subjects in 
lieu of other requirements. There is no good reason why Aeronautics, Funda- 
mentals of Machines, and Fundamentals of Electricity should not be regarded 
as the equivalent of physics. One very conservative institution, Harvard, has 
already indicated its readiness to accept, in the interests of the national welfare, 


a reasonable number of pre-induction courses. 

In fact it is not unlikely that public demand for gearing secondary educa- 
tion into the national life and welfare will force colleges to abandon specific 
subject requirements for entrance. Tests of scholastic aptitude, of ability to 
read, to compute, to write effectively on some subject of personal interest should 
serve as the basis for admission to college, for research has shown them to be 
more valid determiners of ability to do college work than is the presentation 
of a certain number of credits in specified fields. 

But this is speculation which may not come to pass before war's end. 
To give you as much security as possible, the school will write to the half 
dozen institutions attended by the majority of its college-going graduates to 
ascertain what their policy will be with regard to the acceptance of courses 
pursued in the national interests. Their replies should arrive before you make 
out your programs for next year; but irrespective of their replies, your duty is 
clear. Between now and next April, consider carefully what subjects pursued 
by you will best prepare you to serve your country. 

To avoid disappointment, you should bear in mind that even though you 
prepare yourself well, you may not be assigned to the desired post for two 
reasons: The army is not as highly individualized as might be desired. More- 
over, others may prepare themselves better than will you. Nevertheless, the 
only way to get where you think you can serve best is to prepare yourself—well. 
However, you may have some confidence that pre-induction work will have a 
bearing on your assignment. Your school will, if requested, indicate to the 
reception center the areas in which you have had special training and in 


which you have competence. 
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A War-time Graduation Program 
Towson High School, Towson, Maryland 


IN THESE DAys, when secondary-school administrators have so little time 
for extensive and creative work on graduation programs, this graduation 
program, “America’s Stake in the War,” submitted by Reade W. Corr, 
Principal of the Towson High School, Maryland, may be of assistance to 
schools in the consideration of a special war-time graduation program, a 
program that can be presented by members of the senior class. The script, 
program, and production were produced by social studies, English, and music 
teachers together with pupils of the graduating class of the school.—Fditor. 
Master oF CeremMoniEs (Tom). Tonight we, your sons and daughters, your 

young relatives and friends, will receive our diplomas, and now, as never be- 
fore, they signify far more than the successful completion of a four year 
high-school course. Each symbolizes the graduation of a boy or girl from 
childhood to young adulthood; the commencement by each of his individual 
role in the world today and tomorrow. 

This world at present is chaotic. We are in a war where the stakes 
are higher than they have ever been in our nation’s history. The times 
are too grave for flag waving and fanfare. We are fighting for all that we 
believe in and hold dear, all these freedoms and opportunities which our 
country alone can still offer her citizens. 

Tonight, then, it is our purpose to present a program which will re- 
view for you these highlights of our treasured heritage, to remind you 
and ourselves that it is within our combined powers to make the con- 
tinuance of our way of life possible. The four Seniors who will launch 
our program were chosen for their ability to think clearly and argue con- 
vincingly. They were selected in open competition about six weeks ago, 
and given varied reading assignments to enlarge their general knowledge, 
but not until about twenty minutes ago were they given the specific topics 
upon which they will speak. The four extemporaneous speeches will be con- 
sidered by three judges who are not in any way connected with Towson 
High School and later an award will be presented to the speaker who 
earns the most points on the basis of convincing speech, breadth of under- 
standing, and sincerity. (The Master of Ceremonies then introduces the 
four speakers, each in his own turn.) 

Master oF Ceremonies—(after the four speakers have spoken). You have 
heard four Seniors tell you what America means to them. But the story of 
America can’t be told in a few speeches, or by any number of speeches, for 
that matter. Because America is 130,000,000 Americans, and to each one of 
these 130,000,000, America stands for a different ideal. Let’s see what this 
war means to these Americans. Let’s try to find out what we believe is worth 
fighting for in this land of ours. We'll take an imaginary trip to the town of 
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Anywhere, America. What is this town? Why, it’s any small town, any 
city, or any village, maybe yours and maybe mine. It has a main street, a 
drug store, a fire house, and all the other things that American towns have. 
It’s not the biggest town in the country and it’s not the smallest, but the peo- 
ple who live here feel that it’s just about the right size. I guess a lot of you 
folks know what I mean. Most of you grew up in a town something like this 
one. You probably remember how pretty it was down by the river, the way 
they used to have ball games every Saturday afternoon, how good the 
chicken tasted at the Church socials, 

But today that’s all changed. Now, don’t get me wrong—they still 
play baseball and they still go swimming, but there’s a fundamental dif- 
ference in the way the people of Anywhere act and think. War has come 
to this pleasant American town, and instead of these lazy summer days we 
remember so well, there’s something different, more serious, something 
stronger about our people now. Yes, war has come to America. 

(Leaving reading desk—comes center) 

And what does the war mean to me, and to you and your neighbors, 
the people who live in this town of Anywhere? It’s my home town, too, 
you know. Well, let’s go and find out. Come along first into my home 
with me, and see what you discover from a little family discussion that 
took place a couple of weeks ago. 

(Curtains open. Tom walks back to desk in center of stage.) 

Scene. A living room in a middle-class home, At one side sits the father, read- 
ing his newspaper; at the other, the mother knitting. In the rear center 
sits their son, Tom, at a desk, in the throes of composition. He is reading 
from a book and making notes on paper, which he crosses out almost as 
soon as they are made. His mother looks up at him and shakes her head. 

Fatuer. (Looking up from his paper) Humph! I see that Bob Johnson’s been 

drafted. You knew him, didn’t you? 


Tom. Sure. 
Motuer. (Looking up from her knitting) Yes, | was talking to Mrs. Johnson 


yesterday and she told me about it. She’s just as proud of that boy as she 
can be. 

Fatuer. Can't blame her for that. 
Suddenly Tom crumples up his paper and throws it on the floor, throws 
down his pencil in act of resignation, clasps head in hands. 

Fatuer. (Throwing aside the paper) Tom! What on earth’s the matter with 
you tonight? Don’t you feel well? 

Tom. I feel all right, father. It’s just this speech that I’m writing for the com- 
mencement program, 

Moruer. Well, what’s it about, son? Maybe father and I can help you. 

Tom. It’s about the Bill of Rights. I know all of its history, but I don’t see why 
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everybody makes so much fuss about it. I really don’t see why it’s so im- 
portant. 

Fatuer. Son, There’re a lot of Americans like you. We've had these rights 
for so long that we've come to take them for granted, and we never think 
of how they once were fought for, or how very rare such privileges are 
in this world, even today. Americans have fought before to keep and 
protect our rights, and we're doing it again. 

Tom. I know that, dad, but what has the Bill of Rights got to do with it? 

Fatuer. It’s the Bill of Rights that gives us that right to criticize, son. Just 
yesterday the fellows down at the Club had an argument about the 
national debt, and | disagreed with them. Although they still think that 
I am wrong, they respect my right to think it out in my own way and to 
stick by my opinion. And although they may think that I’m a bit dumb, 
nobody put me in jail. That kind of liberty is granted us by our Bill of 
Rights. 

Tom. You mean that without the Bill of Rights we wouldn’t be able to ex- 
press our own opinions about ordinary things, even to our own family? 

Farner. That’s right, son. It isn’t pleasant to think of other countries where 
children are taught to report parents who express the slightest disap- 
proval of government actions. 

Motuer. (Dropping knitting) The Bill of Rights means a lot to me, too! 

Tom. Why, it wasn’t until 1919 that women even got the right to vote. 

Motuer. But just the same it’s always been a friend of women. Have you 
ever stopped to think of the variety of churches here in our own com- 
munity? There’s our church, Immaculate, the Methodist churches, Trin- 
ity church, and many others just in Towson alone. Look at the people 
on our own street—Mrs. Abramson is Jewish, Mrs. Smith is a Methodist, 
Mrs. Johnson a Baptist. To them it is just as important for their children 
to be raised in their religion as it is to me for you to be raised in our 
religion. In America they can be, in many other countries—no, The Bill 
of Rights gives me, and Mrs. Abramson, and Mrs. Johnson, and all the 
others, the right to worship as we please. And to us that is democracy. 

Tom. I’m beginning to see. Gee, I guess I’m so used to freedom that I don’t 
realize how very precious it is today. All those things that you have 
said are just the very beginning of the promises that the Bill of Rights 
makes to us. I think I can write that speech now. 

(Curtains Close) 
(Tom comes downstage and back to reading desk ) 

Tom. And after that talk with mother and dad, I wrote the speech. You'll 

hear it after while. 

In the meantime, we’re going to listen in on another everyday discus- 
sion. Wherever people get together in the town of Anywhere, their words 
and their actions reflect the great changes that have come into their lives 
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since Pearl Harbor. Why, just look at the way my dad expounded that 

Bill of Rights problem. Six months ago he couldn’t have given it to me 

like that. Oh, he could have quoted legal terms and high-sounding 

paragraphs. But now he feels deeply the meaning of every carefully- 
worded phrase. 

It has taken a war to make us realize that the Bill of Rights is more 
than just a document, that it’s a fundamental part of our life. Or maybe 
it hasn’t even yet made all of us realize what’s going on. 

Just listen, for instance, to that discussion I mentioned. It took place 
the other morning at the railroad station in Anywhere. Have you 
noticed how very popular the commuters’ trains are all of a sudden? 
Steve, the station agent hasn’t had so many people around since he took 
the job. Well, the train was late on this particular morning, and a number 
of people were in a talkative mood. Before they knew it, quite a nice little 
town-meeting had got under way. 

I was going in town myself— 

Scene. Railroad Station—(Jim West, commuter, seated up center, Price, 
high-school boy, seated down right; Steve, the station agent, moving about) 

(Tom enters scene— To Price) 

Tom. Hi, Price! What are you doing here? 

Price. I have to get to the track-meet early this morning. This gas rationing 
sure has put a crimp in sporting events. 

Tom. I don’t know so much about the sports, but I know it’s tough on me. 
This is the first time I’ve been on a train in a coon’s age. Always had a 
ride before. 

Price. Yeah—I remember when we used to load up a couple of buses and 
go off to a meet or a game. Those were the good old days. 

(Enter Williams, a lawyer) 

Wituias. (to Steve): Good morning. (paces back and forth) 

(Enter Dick, another high-school boy) 

Dick. Hello, Fellows! 

Tom and Price. Hi, Dick. 

Price. Where are you headed this morning? 

(Enter Fritz. Sits D. L. quietly, begins to read) 

Dick. Oh, I’ve got to go to the library. My 3,000 word theme needs a little 
attention. 

Tom. You'd better hurry up. It’s due pretty soon, isn’t it? 


Dick. Yeah, I guess it is. 
(Enter Brown, briskly. He is another commuter.) 


Brown. Morning, boys! (general reply.) Morning, Mr. Williams!—Howdy 
Steve. (Walks left, remembers ticket) Oh, say, Steve, could I get a 
hundred-trip ticket? No use kidding myself. I won’t be driving in town 


this summer. 
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Steve. (grins) I thought you’d be wanting one pretty soon. Sure! Come right 
in. 

(Exit Brown and Steve; Steve takes broom in and leaves it off stage.) 
(Enter Miss Andrews and Sally) 

Price. (jumping up) Good morning, Miss Andrews! (Brushes off his ion 
Have the best seat in the station while you wait for the train! 

Miss Anprews. Thank you very much, Price. Since when have you decided to 
be the modern Sir Walter Raleigh? (general giggles) But, first I must get 
my ticket. 

Dick. Can’t I get it for you? 

Miss AnpreEws. Thank you. (handing over money) 

Dick. Yours, too, Sally? 

Satty. If you please. (gives money) 

(Enter Street and Smith deep in conversation) 

Price. Sally, why are you going to town this fine spring morning? 

Satty. Miss Andrews and I are going in to see the final proofs of the yearbook. 

Tom. Oh yes! When is it coming out? 

Miss Anprews. I think the seniors will get their books sometime next week. 
(Speech dies down to pantomime. Cole and Hall have met Williams) 
(Enter Johnson with a rush; looks up and down track) 
Jounson. Hello, Fritz, My, I’m glad I’m on time! Or is the train late this 

morning? This is all new to me, I’m afraid. 

Fritz. (smiling) Yes, Mr. Johnson. The train is late today. 

Hutt. Well, well, well! Look who’s here! 

WituiaMs. (going over and shaking Johnson’s hand in mock sympathy) So 
you, too, have been broughtito this? 

Core. (dramatically) Welcome, brother, to the great fraternity of commuters. 

Jounson. (laughing) Right! Store your car, and ride the train—Spirit of 1942! 
(Voices die down. Williams and Johnson pace U. R. Hull and Cole near 
door ) 

(Enter Casey, the policeman and Jones, a working-man. Jones sits near 
Fritz. Casey enters station) 
(Enter Brown from station) 

Jim West. (Glancing up briefly) Oh, morning, Brown. I’m just fine. (returns 
to newspaper) 

Brown. Humph! (He sits there for a while staring at the form behind the 
newspaper) How're the Dodgers doing? (No reply). (Louder) How’re 
the Dodgers doing? 

Jim. (Laconically) Don’t know. (Resumes paper) 

Brown. Well, if you don’t beat all. This’s the first time I ever knew you to 
find something in the paper tha’s more interesting than sports. 

Jim. (Abruptly) I think that’s what’s wrong with a lot of us Americans. 
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(Street and Smith glance toward speakers). 
Brown. I don’t get you. 

Jr. What I mean is just this; Too many of us would rather enjoy something 
light, like the sports section, than to read something that’s really important, 
something that makes you think. (Brown looks puzzled). 1 mean some- 
thing like this editorial. (Brown groans. He is an ardent sports fan, it 1s 
plain to see) Here, read it. (Suddenly getting an inspiration) No, wait a 
minute. Brown, when I say America or Democracy, what does it mean to 
you? (Business men, still standing, notice the conversation and glance 














toward speakers) 

3rowNn. Well, that’s a pretty hard question to answer right off. (Fritz looks 
very surprised) \t’s being able to sit here and smoke and talk together 
freely, and it’s things like the hot dog, that’s certainly typically American; 
and ice cream. It’s all sorts of drug stores, and general stores, and movie 
houses, taxi cabs, radios, telephones, and skyscrapers. (Warming up to 
his subject and standing up) \t’s being able to look to the horizon and 
know that all you can see and lots more belongs to our country. (The 
crowd is listening) It’s seeing our flag floating from every house on the 
fourth of July. America is inspiration. 
(Applause. This brings the policeman and the agent to the doorway. 
High-school group turns around to see and hear better.) 

Jim. I thought you'd say something like that. You've a gift for high-sounding 
phrases, but you missed the mark a long way, although you touched on 


















it once or twice. 


Fritz. Please, may I say something? 
Jim. Sure, Fritz, I think all of us here, even though we call ourselves real 


Americans, could learn a lot from you. (To the group) Let’s listen to what 
Fritz has to say. 

Fritz. (Clearing his throat) (Slightly apologetic at first) 1 don’t mean that 
all you folks aren’t wonderful people, you’re swell; but perhaps you don’t, 
you can’t realize just how important these words “America” and “Democ- 
racy” and what they stand for, are, because you’ve always had them. Just 
a few minutes ago some of you were complaining about tire and gasoline 
rationing, but you still have your cars, and your freedom to drive, when you 
have the supplies. Even when I left the old country, let me see, that was 
six years now, no one but the very rich had cars. But, I’m as bad as the rest 
of you, I’m talking about the outward things and not those things that 
are really democratic that have to come from inside you. 

Srreet. But aren’t cars and tires important? Isn’t it things like that that make 
the difference between a government for the people and one like 




















Germany’s 
Fritz. Yes and no. Those things and all that Mr. Brown was talking about are 
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American. America is beauty, but so was the old country, America has 
more than beauty and inspiration. America has freedom and rights, and ... 

Jounson. I’m beginning to see what you and Brown mean. Any country can 
have beautiful scenery, but not every country has a Bill of Rights to 
guarantee freedom to its citizens. 

Smitu. | remember reading about the Bill of Rights in the papers recently and 
we had to study it when I was in school, but it’s over my head. All of those 
legal terms. 

Wiuias. What do you mean by legal terms? There’s nothing, hard to under- 
stand in the Bill of Rights. It’s simply a concise statement of the rights 
granted to the people of the United States by its government. What is 
there that you don’t understand in it? 

Smitu. (Embarrassed ) Er-ah-well, | haven't read it for a long time, and ah, . . . 

Jim. Look, we're getting sorta off the subject. I’m sure Mr. Williams could 
quote the first ten amendments to the constitution and explain every one 
of them, but the main thing is not for a lawyer to know, it’s for everybody 
to realize and understand just what our rights are. 

Miss Anprews. You mean then, Mr. West, that the things that America means, 
the really important ones, aren’t the typically American things like hot 
dogs and skyscrapers, but the typically American privilege of having rights 
guaranteed us by our government and being able to enjoy those rights? 

Jim. Now you've got it. Why, there’s not one person here who, if he’d only 
stop to think about it, doesn’t use the privileges guaranteed to us by the 
government every day of his life. 

Wixuiams. As you said before, Jim, being a lawyer, I can understand and ap- 
preciate our American rights, but the very rights that affect me can and 
do affect everyone of you here. I’ve acted as council for all kinds of trials, 
lots that most of you’ve never heard about and would never think about. 
And everyone of these persons gets a fair trial. 

Situ. But the right to a jury trial isn’t as important as some other rights. No, 
wait a minute. I don’t mean “important,” exactly, but, universal, ones 
that more people come in contact with. Lots of us may never be brought 
to trial. 

Jim. But then again we might! 

Smitu. What I mean is that there’re some others, like the right of free speech 
and religion that people take as everyday occurrances, that they take for 
granted even more than a jury trial, because they get to use them more 
often. 

Jim. You're right there and people take them for granted because we’ve had 
them for so long. Why I'll bet there’s not one person here who hasn’t 
aired his opinion about some things or other today and every day! 

Street. Say, Johnson, remember the time you told that union organizer man 
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what you thought of labor unions? The whole smoking-room was taking 

sides before you finished. He was pretty mad at you. 

Jounson. Yes, but he let me say as much as I wanted to— 

Hutt. And then he really told you! (The group laughs heartily at Johnson's 
expense) 

Jounson. And I listened to him, and incidentally found out a lot I never 
knew about unions. 

Jones. This is one subject where I can put in my two-cent’s worth. I'd been 
working at the ship yard for a long time before this boom, and I saw a 
lot of things that went on there. Some of them weren’t exactly as fair as 
they might have been, and a lot of fellows, myself included, sometimes 
found ourselves with the short end of the bargain. But then we organized 
and we've found that things go a lot easier that way. The big bosses 
are mighty nice about listening to the union representatives. There’re a 
lot of changes at the plant now, and we didn’t strike once. It just shows 
what co-operation will do. 

Casey. You're right about that, Jones. Maybe you haven’t struck, but some 
others have. Gee, how I'd love to get my hands on them sometimes, but 
just because I wear a uniform and a badge and carry tius little stick, there’s 
no reason why I can arrest people unless they’ve broken a law. I have rules 
to obey, too. I can’t just go around locking up people like a Gestapo 
agent, and I’m glad I can’t. 

Don. You really mean that? Why, I always thought. .. . 

Miss Anprews. Hush, Don. If you have any questions to ask Mr. Casey, you 
can see him some other time. You're interrupting. 

Jim. (laughing) Now, Miss Andrews, you mustn’t suppress Don’s right to free 
speech. : 

Miss AnpreEws. I guess you’re right! Go ahead, Don. 

Don. Well, O. K. So there’s another thing I'd like to know and I'd like to ask 
Mr. Johnson. Do people over there in Nazi Europe, believe all that they 
see in the papers? 

Jounson. I really couldn’t tell you that. It’s my guess that they have no real 
way of learning the truth. 

Miss Anprews. That’s the vital difference, wouldn’t you say, between us and 
them, between here and there? 

Jounson. Of course. It’s the difference between a lot of shoved-around people 

who can’t have a thought of their own and a bunch of wide-awake, 

independent citizens who want to ask questions and write letters to news- 
paper forums. It’s the difference between having your article liked by 

Goebbels and publishing a scorching editorial in which you write what you 
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think, whether the politicians like it or not. A government with a bridled 
press can never be anything but a dictatorship. 

Miss Anprews. But aren’t you forgetting censorship? 

Jounson. Yes, I admit that the press isn’t as free now as it was under normal 

conditions, and as we hope it will be in the future. You seem to be in- 
terested in all this, Miss Andrews. Is it because you're a public school 
teacher? 
Well, what’s wrong with that for a good reason? Aren’t the public school 
teachers the guardians of one of the most precious possessions of Ameri- 
can democracy—free public schools, where pupils can be taught devotion 
to tolerance and understanding, and the democratic principles, instead of 
obedience to Hitler. 

Satty. Must you mention school? Don’t you know that it’s inviting violence 
to say a thing like that on a Saturday morning? 

Don. This a holiday. Don’t remind us of school. 

Fritz. (In high indignation) You should be ashamed. When you have the 
privilege of going to American schools, you say such things. Why do you 
realize that if you were.... 

Sa.ty. Sure, Fritz. We were only teasing. But it is nice to have a couple of days 
off so that you can go to the movies and sleep late in the mornings and.... 

Don. You bet we know that we’ve got the best school system in the world. We 
know about the countries where you couldn’t ask a teacher a question, 
much less expect him to argue with you for a whole period about the 
government. 

. Don has the answer, Fritz. Why, man, you don’t have to worry about these 
kids! They’re careless maybe—and they’re young; and sometimes they 
sound downright sacrilegious. But they’ve been breathing democracy ever 
since they came into the world. They knew tolerance, freedom of mind, 
and body, and spirit. They think for themselves—and they let the other 
fellow think, too. 

You can’t go far wrong with thirty million youngsters who have been 
brought up in the light and spirit of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. . . 
How well Abe Lincoln knew his country and his people! Have you found 
anything that says better what you want to say about your country—today 
—than those few simple lines? They mean more to me now than I ever 
dreamed they could— 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. . . .” 

(Start slow curtain and music of Gettysburg Address introduction almost 

as soon as Jim begins.) 

Let his voice fade out and the music grow stronger as the curtains come to- 
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gether. Glee Club will be in position and sing at once—The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress—Hadley’s setting. 
Master oF Ceremonies. (Speaking after “Gettysburg Address” has been sung.) 

“That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” These are living words, words which voice the prayer 
of each of us. This is America’s stake in the war. This isn’t a war for peanuts!! 
It’s a war for life, itself, for enough food to eat, for a life untouched by fear of 
bombs or shells or of sudden death by storm troopers’ bullets. It’s a war for 
our right to live in a nation free of prejudice, where tolerance, kindness, and 
understanding are not words but practices, where your word is as good as 
mine, and mine is as good as anyone else’s. It’s a war for our right to build our 
own future with our own hands, to strike out on our own and advance as far 
as our ability will let us. It’s a war for our right to go to that red-brick church 
on the hill, or to that great stone cathedral in the city, to believe in our own 
God, rather than an ersatz god, handed us by our government. It’s a war for 
the right to live in a land where homes are still safe from marauding officials, 
where you don’t have to fear the sound of footsteps in the night. It’s a war for 
the right to know the truth, to read an unbiased paper, to hear an uncensored 
radio talk. It’s a war for your right and my right to stand up on our own feet 
and tell anybody what we think about a given situation without being arrested 
for it. And lastly, it’s a war so that we can still go home at night, and look at 
our loved ones around us, and know that they, and their children, and this na- 
tion, shall be forever free, enjoying all these privileges that we have enjoyed. 

Those men in Bataan didn’t ask for anything to fight for. They only 
asked for something to fight with. We in America also have our fighting 
to do. Today, as never before, there can be no rights without responsibilities. 

(Open Curtain on Tableau) 

Sixteen girls representing Liberty, Five Freedoms, and Ten Duties. Liberty 
stands at apex of a pyramid-like formation. Just below, and around her, stand 
the Five Freedoms. A little lower, and in two groups, one on each side, stand, 
first, the Five Duties in Time of Peace, and secondly the Five Duties in Time 
of War. 
The Master of Ceremonies turns to the group and speaks again. As each 
Freedom takes up his introduction, she unrolls a scroll revealing the name of 
freedom represented. 
Master oF Ceremonies. The Bill of Rights guarantees that— 

1st. Freedom—Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of 

religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
1st. Duty—The people shall at all times permit the establishment of 
churches of all creeds, and respect the right of the individual to his own 


beliefs. 
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2nd Duty—But it shall be the additional duty of every citizen to guard 
against prejudice regarding all matters embracing religion, particularly 
against those loyal Americans who may have been foreign-born. 
Master oF Ceremonies. The Bill of Rights guarantees that— 
2nd Freedom—Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech. 
3rd Duty—Therefore the citizens shall use their freedom of speech in 
active discussion of governmental problems to promote the general 
welfare. But care must be taken to make sure that no information of 
possible value to the enemy is circulated. 
4th Duty—And today it shall be the further responsibility of citizens to 
avoid the repetition of rumors that may have been designed by our foe 
to undermine morale. Accept no reports as true unless confirmed by 
our government. 
Master oF Ceremonies. The Bill of Rights provides that— 
3rd Freedom—Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of the 


press. 
5th Duty—Therefore it shall be the duty of those citizens in control of 


the press to make it an instrument of public reform and to present to 
the people an unbiased report of events. 

6th Duty—But today it must be the additional duty of the press to avoid 
printing any information that might be of value to the enemy and also 
to prevent the spread of rumor. 

Master oF Ceremonies. The Bill of Rights provides that— 

4th Freedom—Congress shall make no law prohibiting the right of the 
people to peaceably assemble. 

7th Duty—Therefore all citizens, while enjoying their right to assemble, 
shall obey laws of conduct set up for such meetings, and thus avoid 
disturbing the peace. 

8th Duty—But it shall be the further duty of each citizen to avoid as- 
sembling when such assemblies might prove dangerous because of air 
raids and to obey the other rules set up for public safety during time 
of war. 

Master oF Ceremonies. The Bill of Rights provides that— 

5th Freedom—The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, not prohibited by it to the states, are preserved to the 
people. 

9th Duty—The people however shall at all times promote the American 
principle of toleration of minorities and remember that democracy de- 
mands respect for the rights of others as well as for those of oneself. 
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10th Duty—It shall be the duty of every citizen to work incessantly for 
the preservation of our liberties, by giving without a distinct amount 
of his time and physical energy and of the products of his skill and 
talents. 

(As last “Duty” finishes speaking, Seniors rise.) 

Master oF Ceremonies. Tonight we 230 seniors of Towson High, represent 
in part the vast number of boys and girls in our country who are ready to 
accept these, their responsibilities, and to fight for these, their rights. As in 
the last war the “torch caught from failing hands” is ours to hold on high. 

Seniors. (in unison) We will not fail! To this, our nation, and its people we do 
pledge: 

Devotion that is strong and deep and pure; 
Energies unbounded to endure, 

Money, time, and substance for her cause; 
Obedience to her necessary laws; 

Courage of the kind our fathers knew; 

Reverence for God and all things true; 

Ambition, purely personal, set aside; 

Confidence and steadiness to turn the tide; 

Youth for which her doorways open wide! 

(Each “Duty” reverses her shield as first word of a line is spoken, revealing 

letters which spell “Democracy”’) 

Star Spangled Banner 
(Curtain) 





































ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE TRAINING DIVISION NAVY DEPARTMENT 





The Navy Department has, until recently, maintained an office which had 
supervised the preparation of certain teaching aids and suggestions concern- 
ing the secondary-school curriculum. These publications were announced in 
the December number of The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. This office has now been abolished and the limited 
supply of materials still available has been transferred to the U.S. Office of 
Education. Teachers and administrators who want to secure such information 
should therefore address the U.S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C., 
rather than the Training Division of the Navy Department. 















Some Educational Opportunities for Men and Women 
in the Armed Services 
PAUL E. ELICKER 


Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Wuat are some of the educational opportunities open to men and women 
in the Armed Forces? Can they continue educational work already 
begun? What relationship can men and women maintain with schools, uni- 
versities, and colleges? Will they be able to receive credit for educational 
work in the Armed Forces on return from the Services? These, and many 
other questions on educational opportunity, are now answered by the Army 
and the Navy. 

Students from our secondary schools and colleges will have almost un- 
limited educational opportunities in business, scientific, technical, mechanical, 
industrial, liberal arts, and engineering fields when they join the armed forces. 
There are now available, to military and naval personnel more than five 
hundred high-school and college courses, ranging from accounting and aviation 
to trigonometry and welding. These courses are offered through the Army 
Institute, organized by the War Department and established at Madison, Wis- 
consin. All courses offered by the Army Institute are open to men and women 
of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps, with some minor 
limitations. 

Enlisted men and women (WAACS) of the army are eligible to 

enroll in the Army Institute after they have been in the Service four 

months and have completed the basic training period. 

All personnel, officers, men, and women (WAVES and SPARS) 

of the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps can enroll as soon as 

they become members of the Service. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE ARMY INSTITUTE 

The official regulations authorizing the establishment of the Army In- 
stitute state the following objectives: 

1. To provide personnel of the Army, during their leisure time, an op- 
portunity to undertake a formal course of study by the correspondence 
method. 

To provide educational opportunities to meet the requirements of the 
command. 

To furnish assistance to personnel of the Army who lack educational 
prerequisites for assignment to duty which they are otherwise qualified 
to perform and to meet the requirement for promotion. 


2All data obtained from the official regulations and publications of the War and Navy Departments 
and Bulletin No. 36, Continuing Education in the Armed Forces, issued by the American Council on Educa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
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4. To enable those whose education is interrupted by military service to 
maintain relations with educational institutions and thus increase the 
probability of the completion of their education upon their return 
to civil life. 

To improve the value of Army personnel as citizens upon return to 


JI 


civil life. 

To accomplish these objectives the War Department authorized, three 
weeks after Pearl Harbor, and opened shortly thereafter the non-resident 
school known as the Army Institute. The Commandant of the Army Institute, 
Lieutenant Colonel William R. Young, was formerly the Supervisor of Cor- 
respondence Instruction, Pennsylvania State College. The Institute is supervised 
through the Director, Special Service Division, Services of Supply, by the 
Chief, Education Branch, Colonel Francis T. Spaulding (Dean of the School 
of Education, Harvard University, on leave). 

The Army Institute administers directly sixty-four correspondence courses 
in the following fields: Mathematics, Science, Business, Electricity, Mechanics, 
English, Social Studies, and Civil Engineering. In addition, nearly 500 courses 
are offered through the Army Institute by contact with seventy-nine universities 
and colleges throughout the country. The high-school and college credit 
courses offered by these co-operating institutions are classified as follows: Ac- 
counting, Art, Aviation, Building, Business, Economics, Education, Engineer- 
ing, English, Geography, Government, Health, History, Journalism, Lan- 
guage*, Law, Literature, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Radio, Science, 
Sociology, Speech, and Writing. 

Objective “4” above, of particular interest to teachers and students, is 
one in which the Army invites the co-operation of school personnel, Young 
men and women leaving high schools and colleges for service with the 
Armed Forces should know that they can look forward to continuing their 
education when in uniform. Counselors, deans, advisers, and teachers are 
asked to plan with students, prior to their induction, a program of education 
for them to follow while in the military service. Advance planning, counseling 
with student, will insure the best possible use of off-duty time available for 
continuing education. Provision of information is equally vital. 

Each high school and college in the United States should have copies of 
the Army Institute catalog, What Would You Like to Learn? and the poster, 
The Educational Program of the United States Army. Both of these have been 
mailed to all high schools, colleges, school superintendents, and educational 
associations and organizations. Additional copies can be obtained by writing 
the Commandant, Army Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. The information in 
the catalog should be known to teaching personnel and to all students soon to 
be inducted. The objective might well be to provide each student with an ap- 
proved list of subjects—A Duration Program—+to be studied while in the Serv- 
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ice, subjects for which he can obtain academic credit in his school or college 
upon return to civilian life. 

The United States Office of Education and the National Association of 
Secendary-School Principals endorse this invitation from the War Department 
for assistance. They urge teachers and all school personnel in high schools to 
co-operate in making known the educational opportunities available to young 
men and women in the Service through the Army Institute, 


ENROLLMENT AND COST 


Enrollment for courses can be made at any time, even if the man in 
Service is overseas, through the Special Service Officer, the Librarian, or a 
Red Cross field director, if in the Army, and through the Education Officer 
of the military unit, if in the Navy. 


The total cost of any one of the sixty-four correspondence courses ad- 
ministered by the Army Institute is $2., payable at time of enrollment. The 
cost of a college or university extension course offered by any of the seventy- 
nine universities and colleges, through the Army Institute, may vary according 
to the institution’s established fee for the course, but the government 
will pay half of the text and tuition fee up to the amount of $20. For all 
courses costing $40. or less, half the cost will be defrayed by the government. 
It the cost of the course is in excess of $40. the government will pay only $20. 
and the enrollee pays the remainder. The list of universities and colleges and 
the courses they offer to men and women in the Service is contained in the 
Army Institute catalog, What Would You Like to Learn? The educational 
program for United States Naval Personnel is described in the pamphlet, 
Institute Courses, issued by the Navy Registrar, Army Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Enlisted men of the Army have been quick to take advantage of the 
Army Institute, a service which is now extended to personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Enrollees from Maine to Texas and from 
Africa to Austrailia are enrolled as students of the Army Institute. Thousands of 
men and women are enjoying its benefits. A Certificate of Proficiency is 
awarded the soldier or sailor student through his commanding officer upon 

completion of each Army Institute course. An entry to this effect is made on 
the official cumulative record, the Soldier's Qualification Card. The Army In- 


stitute will provide a transcript of record to educational institutions and to post- 
war employers upon request. 








EVALUATING CREDIT FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE ARMED FORCES 
The extensive development of training and educational activities within 
the Armed Forces makes even more acute than at the end of the First World 


War the problem of the granting of credit by schools and colleges for this 
educational experience. It is more important, too, not only because of the vastly 
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greater numbers involved but because this experience is of a higher educational 
level than was possible in the First World War. In the present Armed 
Forces, a larger percentage of men have been graduated from high school 
than had completed the eighth grade in 1917-18. The average educational 
level of men in the First World War was sixth grade; in the present Armed 
Forces it is slightly above the tenth-grade level. The percentage of college 
men in the present Armed Forces is more than three times that in 1918. 

There was chaos in the secondary schools and colleges after the First 
World War as institutions literally vied with each other in the liberality 
of credit granted for military experience. Much of such credit was granted 
on a blanket basis in terms of rank or time in service without any attempt to 
appraise the educational value of military experience. 

This chaos will be avoided when the present conflict ceases. Schools will 
be able to obtain a complete record of a returning student's military ed- 
ucational experiences. This transcript will include military-service schools 
attended, Army Institute courses completed, and scores of appraisal tests 
covering educational experiences obtained. 

To assist schools and colleges to avoid the repetition of the First World 
War competition in granting credit to men discharged from the Armed Forces 
either as casualties or at the end of the war, the American Council on Ed- 
ucation appointed a special committee to consider the entire problem. The 
members of this committee were: Wilford M. Aikin, Ohio State University; 
Frank H. Bowles, Columbia University; Paul L. Cressman, State Department 
of Education, Pennsylvania; Will French, Columbia University; Paul A. 
Renmus, Superintendent of Lakewood Public Schools, Ohio; Ralph W. Tyler, 
University of Chicago; and E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. The 
Committee met on April 6, 1942, and recommended that: 

Success in the Army correspondence courses be appraised in 
terms of skills, attitudes, and knowledge achieved by the stu- 
dents; that the Army Institute provide opportunity for soldiers, 
not registered in courses, but who have had comparable training 
experience, to take the appraisal tests and to receive proficiency 
ratings if they achieve a satisfactory standing in such tests; and 
that carefully constructed appraisal tests be used to determine 
the educational significance of skills acquired through varied 
types of war experience. 

The report of the committee and its recommendations were approved 
by Brigadier General Frederick H. Osborn, Director, Special Service Division, 
Services of Supply, United States Army. The General concurred in the recom- 
mendations and authorized a group to develop the necessary tests. 

The University of Chicago was selected as the constructing agent with 
the Army and appointed Ralph W. Tyler, University Examiner, University 
of Chicago, director of the Staff for the Development of Testing Materials. 
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He has assembled a staff of experts in the testing field and is preparing three 
types of tests—qualifying examinations to determine the ability of the in- 
dividual to take the course he has selected; achievement tests to cover the 
courses offered in the Army program; and examinations to determine the ed- 
ucational competence of the individual in terms of high-school or college 
credit. The examinations are largely of an objective type and are carefully ap- 
praised by experimental procedures in terms of their validity and reliability. 
These examinations are available to all enlisted personnel in the Army and to 
both officer and enlisted personnel in the Navy and the Coast Guard who wish 
to avail themselves of this service regardless of whether or not the individual 
has taken a course in the Army Institute and regardless of the individual’s past 
educational experience. 
HOW APPLIED IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 

The Army Institute will not seek to recommend the amount of high- 
school or college credit that should be granted. Rather it will provide to high 
schools and colleges the individual’s score on the examinations, such score 
described objectively in terms of levels of competence; the Institute will also 
provide to schools and colleges or educational accrediting agencies a copy of 
such examinations so that they may determine, if they choose, by administering 
the test to their students, the equivalent educational level in their own in- 
stitution of the competence score submitted by the Institute for the individual 
applying for credit. A topical outline of the Institute courses and the areas 
covered by the examinations will be provided to the institution upon request 
to the Army Institute. 

Through this procedure the chaotic situation following the last war can be 
avoided; blanket credit for military service and even for specific military 
specialist courses can be avoided and a sound basis be provided for the readjust- 
ment of the individual into school and college to continue his education. 


ACCREDITING OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Five regional accrediting associations have approved the proposed plan 
of granting credit to men and women of the Armed Forces for educational 
experiences and competence as determined by testing procedures when they 
return to schools and colleges for re-admission and placement. 

They are: 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 














The Teacher’s Role in Guidance 


GLENN E. SMITH 
Director of Guidance, St. Joseph Public Schools, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


SINCE RELATIVELY few schools employ a sufficient number of trained 
guidance workers to meet the needs of pupils, it usually falls upon the prin- 
cipal to develop guidance workers from among the regular teaching staff. 
In any functional guidance program, the principal must take into full ac- 
count the character of his teaching staff. In many instances, notably in schools 
where full-time trained guidance workers are limited in number, a develop- 
ing guidance program is often handicapped by lack of an adequate number 
of guidance-trained and guidance-minded teachers. Failure to recognize the 
need for approaching guidance with a clear understanding to teacher limi- 
tations has been a significant barrier to the growth of guidance as an essential 
and effective function of secondary education. 

The success of any guidance program which utilizes the services of the 
classroom teacher as the key person in carrying out individual counseling 
and group guidance must be predicated upon an adequate program of in-service 
training for teachers. And it is difficult for the trained guidance worker to 
conceive of a guidance program which fails to make full use of the energy 
and ability of the classroom teacher. Indeed, the close association of the pupil 
and the teacher in the classroom is, in a large way, responsible for the pres- 
ent strong position of guidance as a way of education. 


AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 


The in-service training program need not be an extensive one. Intensive 
training built around the fundamentals of individual counseling and group 
guidance will probably be sufficient. We, who have come to regard guidance 
as the essence of education, are prone to assume a knowledge of guidance 
methods and techniques on the part of the classroom teacher. This as- 
sumption results in failure to make definite plans for familiarizing the 
teacher with the essential fundamentals of the counseling process and the 
most effective means and materials for making group guidance a functional 
part of the educational process, It is the responsibility of the principal to 
select the best qualified teachers around whom guidance activities must center. 
Every teacher-counselor must be chosen with the personality development 
and ultimate vocational efficiency of the pupil in mind. 

Some of the inherent difficulties encountered in the training of teachers 
for guidance functions lie in the lack of co-ordination of purpose on the part 
of the school administrator. If the ultimate value of education rests upon its 
adaptation to the needs and interests of the unique individual, then every 
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teacher should be employed upon the basis of personal adaptability to in- 
dividualized education in general, and personal guidance in particular. Like- 
wise, the guidance specialist and the teacher-counselor should be employed 
with the same large purpose in mind: that of securing an individual suited by 
virtue of personality, training, and adequate work experience to encourage 
the thinking of young people toward wholesome integration of personality, 
sound educational thinking, and consistent vocational choice. 


The quality and amount of professional training are usually taken into 
account in the selection of teachers. In most instances the personality of the 
applicant is consciously or unconsciously considered. Almost never does the 
employing officer consider work experience as enhancing the value of the 
teacher as a professional worker. When we consider the vast amount of vo- 
cational counseling done by teaching personnel, either by direct method or 
through emphasis on the vocational implications of subject matter, we cannot 
fail to see the value of personal experience in trade or industry to the counselor 
or teacher. The average counselor or teacher is adequately prepared to offer vo- 
cational counseling only with respect to his own profession. 

It is not to be inferred that the counselor cannot gain valuable knowledge 
of the vocational world through perusal of occupational information of the 
printed sort, or by searching excursions through industrial and business establish- 
ments. We would be totally lost in the procedure without the vast amount of 
such information made available to us through many sources. However, there 
is no substitute for first-hand experience in the matter of working conditions, 
the attitudes and ideals of the average worker, the social and economic as- 
pects of the life confronting the worker, and his philosophy of life. Since a 
large majority of our pupils become industrial workers, tradesmen, and 
salespeople, we can best serve the majority through sharing the experiences of 
workers in these common occupational areas. Being ourselves professional peo- 
ple, we are at present in a much better position to assist youth in fitting his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests to a particular profession. It is to be hoped 
that we shall sometime have a nation-wide plan of counselor certification 
which will result in a sufficient number of adequately trained guidance 
couselors that we may not have to lean so heavily upon the subject-matter 
teacher as the chief guidance worker. When counselor certification does become 
a reality, let us hope that among the requirements set up for the guidance 
worker will be that of periodic work experience during vacation periods in the 
world of real, productive work. By this method alone can we provide vocational 
counseling which will command the respect of the pupil, the employer, and 


the teaching profession. 
A GROUP-GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
The group guidance process frequently becomes the outstanding orphan 
of the guidance program. This situation seems to grow out of the fact that the 
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homeroom adapts itself so admirably to group-guidance procedures, Orienta- 
tion, occupational information, personality analysis, and many other problems 
of interest to the group can be treated during the home-room period. Frequently 
group guidance becomes a filler in the homeroom when that period cannot 
be fully occupied with announcements, ticket sales, student elections, and 
other extracurriculum activities. The failure of group guidance in the home- 
room is not attributable to any inherent weakness of the home-room plan, 
but is due rather to the failure of those responsible for the guidance program to 
train the classroom teacher in the methods, techniques, and materials most 
effective in group guidance. Group-guidance programs, like classes in the 
study of occupations, may usually be described as successful or unsuccessful. 
Seldom does such a program fall between these two extremes in its achieve- 
ments. The unsuccessful group-guidance program usually progresses through 
five rather definite stages; namely, orientation, self-evaluation, maturation, 
saturation, and stagnation. These stages will bear elaboration. 



















Orientation 
The orientation period is usually devoted to acquainting the first-year 


pupil with his new  secondary-school environment. Through the medium 
of the school handbook or by word-of-mouth the home-room teacher directs 
a group study of the general floor plans and physical properties of the school, 
its traditions, student activities, honor societies, and a host of other aspects 
of the school to which the incoming pupil will need to adjust himself. In this 
function the homeroom often makes a real contribution to the efficiency and 
adjustment of the pupil. Orientation can be accepted as one of the prime 
values of the group guidance method as carried out in the average homeroom. 













Self-Evaluation 

The self-evaluation stage of the group-guidance program in the homeroom 
is usually a profitable one to the pupil. During this period pupils are encouraged 
to adapt themselves to the various activities and implications of the secondary- 
school setting. Each pupil is encouraged to plan a course of studies con- 
sistent with his abilities and interests, and to plan his extracurriculum ac- 
tivities consistent with his academic, hobby, and leisure-time interests, and 
to understand his own personality and the best means of developing it. 


During this period of the group-guidance activity, the untrained teacher 
encounters relatively little difficulty in achieving some real results with pupils. 
The plans and activities which occupy this period are individualized by the 
pupils themselves, who recognize them as having personal implications, At 
this period the teacher, who has had no previous guidance training or expe- 
rience, becomes quite enthusiastic about orientation and self-evaluation as 
essential elements in the pupil’s education. During these two initial periods, 
the teacher finds it quite easy to secure the co-operation of the pupil in help- 
ing to adapt himself to the new academic and social situation inherent in 
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the secondary school. It is a period of real progress for the pupil, and one of 
satisfaction and personal growth for the home-room teacher. 


Maturation 

The third stage in group guidance, the Maturation period, is less stimulat- 
ing and healthful in its effect upon the pupil and the teacher. This period 
is marked by feeling on the part of the teacher that the problems adaptable 
to group treatment have about been exhausted. Many problems of a purely 
personal nature begin to appear among pupils in the group and the teacher 
becomes impatient with the group procedure as an effective means of help- 
ing youth to meet their problems. At this point the untrained teacher may 
seek refuge in “busy work” vaguely related to guidance objectives. Auto- 
biographies, diaries, or personal histories are introduced, often by teachers 
who are professionally ill-equipped to direct the pupil toward adequate 
preparation of these potentially valuable guidance instruments, The teacher 
comes now to the realization that the homeroom as a guidance vehicle has 
matured, that her knowledge of its further educational implications and 
values is exhausted. The orientation and self-evaluation periods have served their 
useful purposes, and in the weeks and months to come she is faced with the 
inevitability of day-to-day makeshift in planning group-guidance activities. 


Saturation 

The fourth period, the saturation period, finds the teacher with a sense 
of absolute certainty that nothing more of value can. be accomplished by the 
group method. She realizes fully her inadequate preparation for carrying out 
further group-guidance activities in the homeroom. In desperation she turns 
to a study of occupations in, general, about which she knows nothing from 
experience, and little more from reading. She finds it difficult to keep ahead 
of the class and is frequently obliged to admit her inability to answer search- 
ing questions so often asked by secondary-school pupils. She finds it difficult 
to provide organized occupational information not already familiar to the 
pupil who has shown previous personal interest in vocational choice. The girls 
are not interested in engineering; the boys idle along while nursing is the 
topic under discussion. At last, the teacher gives up because of the physical 
impossibility of discussing simultaneously the various occupations which 
represent the individual interests of each member of the group. 


Stagnation 

At last, the teacher is overtaken by the stagnation period. With othe1 
sources of group-guidance materials summarily exploited, and with little 
response from pupils to the suggestion that they assist in planning future 
home-room activities, the teacher permits the homeroom to become a series 
of unorganized activities of questionable social or educational value. The 
result is that the second semester of the first year is spent in quiz programs, 
truth-and-consequence monkeyshines, and bedlam. Unfortunately, and_ this 
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is the real tragedy of group guidance in the hands of the untrained teacher, 
each home-room teacher is often scheduled to remain with her group 
throughout four years of high school, thus extending the stagnation period 
over several semesters. However, the hopelessnss of the situation is sometimes 
brought to the attention of the principal and the homeroom subsequently be- 
comes a record room in which activities consist of checking attendance, mak- 
ing announcements, encouraging unregulated social interaction—and the 
death knell of the whole guidance program is inadvertantly sounded. 





NO ONE ANSWER POSSIBLE 


There is no one answer to the problem which the homeroom often intro- 
duces when used, as it should be, for group-guidance activities. Regulating the 
frequency and length of the home-room period should receive careful atten- 
tion of the principal. It should provide no more time for group guidance than 
the teaching staff is capable of using in a profitable manner. Staggering the 
home-room period so that all groups may be handled by the few best qualified 
teacher-counselors is highly desirable but not always administratively desirable. 
Home-room activities organized and planned in detail for the teachers by one 
or more guidance-trained staff members frequently prevents the homeroom 
from becoming a liability. 

Among the probable solutions to the group-guidance problem, the in- 
service training of teachers has already been mentioned. Not training just any 
teacher, but training those who are interested in and adequately prepared for 
guidance leadership, and, ideally, teachers who are brought into the school 
with full recognition of the need for individual counseling and group guidance. 
Teacher and counselor certification must eventually be based on individual 
personality and work experience as well as on the time-honored academic 
training. Teacher placement must be on the same sound, hard-boiled principles 
practiced by private employers. 

Education is America’s biggest business. If business methods in our think- 
ing means mass production, then we must change our thinking. The ultimate 
aim of guidance must be education in a broad sense; the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation must be individualized guidance in every area of human life and human 
living. Administrators must begin now to prepare for the tremendous strain 
which will be placed upon the guidance facilities of every agency in the land 
which assumes responsibility for the guidance and adjustment of youth. Not 
until peace comes can we fully realize the vast scale upon which these agencies 
must operate in the rehabilitation of our youth vocationally, civically, socially, 
morally, and in enumerably other aspects of normal, efficient, and happy living. 
Public education must exercise immediate foresight in preparing for the days 
of peace to come. We, as educators, cannot choose our place in this task. Lead- 
ership is inevitably ours. 




















What Should the Principal Know About Heating 
the School Plant? 


HUBERT C. EICHER 
Chief, School Plant Division, State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Nationa Derense places restrictions on the school plant and limits its 
use and operation to only the most necessary service, if those responsible for the 
educational program discharge their patriotic duty. Every superintendent, 
principal, teacher, pupil, and custodian should assume the duties of guardian 
of the plant, acquaint himself with the details of the building and equipment, 
and be prepared to render emergency service when occasion demands. This 
may not only preserve the school plant but save many lives. 

Constant vigilance should be given to the proper care, protection, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the building, grounds, and equipment. Present equip- 
ment of all types should be used and operated with utmost care. New and 
replacement parts will become more difficult to secure and certain articles are 
not available. Defective parts should be repaired immediately and every pre- 
caution taken to guard against breakdowns of every kind. Minor defects, if 
neglected, may cause a major accident or closing of the school. To prolong the 
life of the present plant and equipment and to continue its maximum service 
to the community is vital to the schools and essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

It costs approximately three (3) millions of dollars a year for fuel alone 
to heat and ventilate the public schools of Pennsylvania. More than fifty (50) 
millions of dollars are invested in heating and ventilating equipment for these 
schools. It is self-evident that proper maintenance, care of apparatus, and effi- 
cient operation are reflected in large financial savings to school districts and 
in more healthful conditions for the school population. 

TYPES OF HEATING SYSTEMS 


The principal heating and ventilating systems in operation are the central 
fan, the unit heater and ventilator, both of which have variations, the gravity 
warm air, and room ventilating heater stoves. The latter two are found only in 
the older plants or where emergencies require temporary installations. 

The central fan system consists of a centrally located fan or fans which 
provide air to individual rooms through ducts. The air serves both to heat and 
ventilate the rooms. Some of the air, not more than fifty per cent, may be 
re-circulated. Foul or vitiated air is removed to the outside of the building 
through a separate series of ducts similar to those which lead or convey to 
the interior of the building the warmed fresh air. Heating of the air is effected 
by a furnace or a steam plant. Where steam radiators are used in addition to 
the warm-air ducts as auxiliaries, each sustem is called “split steam.” 
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In the heater ventilator unit system one and sometimes more units are 
placed in each classroom, the number being dependent upon the size of room. 
These units contain a motor driven fan which draws fresh air directly from 
outside through a short duct preferably under the window, drives it over a 
steam radiator and then into the room in a stream directed toward the ceiling. 
This direction toward the ceiling is necessary in order that the air may be 
thoroughly mixed and diffused with the air in the room. Classroom tempera- 
ture must be maintained at a minimum of 70 degrees’ Fahrenheit and provide 
thirty cubic feet of air per minute for each pupil. 


One half of this volume of air may be re-circulated from the room itself. 
In shops, laboratories, and certain special rooms all of the air must be fresh and 
introduced from the outside, no re-circulation being permitted. Radiators are 
often installed in the rooms in addition to the ventilating units. It is customary 
to use ordinary radiators in corridors and other places which do not require 
forced ventilation. Vent ducts to carry the vitiated air to the outside atmosphere 
are provided for the unit system similarly as they are for the central fan system. 


Prior to the introduction of the central fan system school buildings were 
equipped with gravity warm-air equipment. These systems were similar to the 
central fan except that they depended on gravity or the chimney draft effect 
of the warm air in the ducts to create sufficient movement of air to heat and 
ventilate. Some of these systems are still in operation while others, by the 
addition of a fan, have been converted to the central fan type and by the addi- 
tion of fan and room radiators others have been converted into split steam sys- 
tems. Still others have been changed to unit systems by blocking off the 
original heat ducts, installing units, and retaining the original vent ducts. 


In isolated places where electric power is not available and particularly in 
small schools, room ventilating heaters or stoves are used. These are similar to 
the household warm-air furnaces except that they must be built to conform 
to certain standards. There must be a direct connection from the outside to 
the casing of the heater to permit the free flow of fresh air. In addition the 
room must have a vent duct. 


Another type of heating used in certain shops or special rooms is the unit 
heater which must not be confused with the heating and ventilating unit 
described above. This type of unit comprises a motor driven fan which forces 
the air over a specially designed radiator for the purpose of providing the most 
heat from the least radiating surface and for directing the stream of heated 
air where it will yield the greatest return. This type of unit is primarily a 
heater and not a ventilator. Their location in the room varies and is dependent 
upon conditions structurally and otherwise. 


1Owing to the present fuel shortage this standard may be varied in the operation of schools so de- 
signed but as a standard for designing buildings; the seventy degrees is a legal requirement in Pennsylvania. 
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AIR IS ESSENTIAL 


Air is the most universally distributed and important of all fluids for 
sustaining life. A box one foot square and thirteen feet long holds approxi- 
mately one pound of air. To meet accepted standards of ventilation a forty- 
pupil classroom must have fifteen tons of air pumped through it during a 
five-hour school day. Multiplying fifteen tons by the number of classrooms 
in a school building, the result is a staggering figure and indicates the problem 
and responsibility of the custodian or engineer in charge. 

Under ordinary conditions one pound of coal requires twenty pounds of 
air to burn it. Any fuel including coal, oil, gas, or wood must be controlled. 
Too little air produces unburned fuel (good coal among the ashes), the pro- 
duction of poisonous carbon monoxide and difficulty in maintaining the heat- 
ing load. Generally, sufficient air filters into the boiler or furnace room to sup- 
ply that needed by the fuel. However, it is necessary at times to provide extra 
openings from the outside into the boiler room. On the other hand, more than 
the required amount of air is wasteful. Any air volume beyond that actually 
required dissipates heat that should be delivered into the building. Besides the 
cost involved in wasting coal (fuel) every pound that is shoveled to heat excess 
air is that much labor lost. 

SOURCES OF HEAT SUPPLY 

The sources of heat supply are, warm air furnaces, steel boilers, and cast- 
iron steam heating boilers. Most equipment is made primarily to burn coal. A 
fire is started on the grates and coal added. The heated air in the chimney, be- 
ing lighter than the surrounding air, rises and draws fresh air after it. Only part 
of the fresh air drawn by the chimney comes through the grates, the remainder 
being drawn over the fire through openings in the fire doors or by other means. 
Intelligently applied experience is the best teacher for setting the draft and 
assuring economy of operation. 


AIDS IN FIRING 


Hard coal and coke are practically pure carbon together with the by- 
product ash. Carbon itself leaves no ash. Hard coal should be fired level and 
left undisturbed as much as possible. Poking generally ruins the fire. Hunting 
for clinkers usually makes more clinkers. Hard-coal fires should be reasonably 
thick; not less than four inches. This does not include ashes. There might be 
eight inches of ashes on the grate and four or more inches of fire including the 
coal. Fires should be banked at night in order that they may easily and quickly 
start heating the building in the morning without adding new coal at the start. 
When the fire has burned up brightly, fresh coal should be added, but not in 
amounts sufficient to retard picking up the heating load. When the building 
is warm, coal should be added to build up the fire to the desired thickness. 
Fires should be thoroughly cleaned at stated intervals. It is desirable to have a 
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thin layer of ashes on the grates after the fire is cleaned. The grates should not 
be shaken until red coals drop. When there is a slight glow in the ash pit the 
shaking process should be stopped. Carelessness is the chief factor which ruins 
grates. Ashes in the pit should be kept well away from the grates and all 
working parts. 

In banking the fire, one should have a good level bed of coals burned up 
brightly. The banking coal should be shoveled to the back of the fire box and 
allowed to slope toward the front. Leave a small portion of the original fire 
exposed (a red spot) for kindling the gases that come from the new coal. 
Arrange the drafts as experience teaches, but avoid having cold air rush 
through the fire door over the coal. Endeavor to cut the draft sufficiently by the 
use of the check damper, leaving the firing door closed. The damper in the 
ash-pit door should be open. This insures economy if furnace drafts can be set 
to permit it. If the check damper alone is not sufficient to set the proper draft 
then the smoke-pipe damper should be used, being sure that there is no 
possibility of shutting off the draft entirely, thus permitting gas to accumulate 
in the building. 

The coal placed on the fire the night before is pre-heated and the thinner 
portions in front may be burning in the morning. This should be leveled out, 
the drafts turned on, and the water level in the boiler checked. 

Soft coal differs from hard in that in addition to carbon and ash it con- 
tains volatile matter. The volatile matter is made up of tars and other substances 
which burn with a_ yellow smoky flame. When completely burned 
off the remainder burns very much like hard coal or coke. It is good 
practice to work up the fire by “slicing” it when necessary. After it has coked 
well it is advisable to break up the coke with a slice bar or a ravel, hollow out 
a portion of the fire toward the front, moving the pieces of coke up against the 
sides of the fire box and then adding fresh coal in the hollowed-out portion. 
When the new coal cokes, the first coke that was placed against the sides of 
the fire box should be well burned out. Freshly coked coal should then be 
moved to the sides of the fire box, new coal added to the hollow, and the process 
repeated. 

In a warm air furnace fuel is burned to heat the air for warming and 
ventilating directly. The flames and hot gases of the burning fuel travel over 
or through tubes or other devices and are finally led into the chimney. The air 
to be heated passes over the other side of the heated sections. For instance, if 
the flames pass through a tube, the air for warming passes over the outside of 
the tube. The air for burning the fuel and that for warming the building are 
entirely separate. This is a simple method of direct heating and ventilating. 

THE FAN SYSTEM 

In the warm-air central-fan system, the fan drives air over the heating 

surfaces of the furnace and from there to a room or chamber called the plenum 
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from which the heating ducts lead to the various rooms. The steam central- 
fan system is similar except that steam is led to a bank of radiators over which 
the air travels. The steam central-fan system is also known as a hot-blast sys- 
tem. Dampers, controls, and general operation of the two are identical. 

Steam boilers are divided into two classes, cast iron and steel. Each of 
these classes is again divided into fire-tube and water-tube types dependent 
on whether the fire travels over or through the tubes. Steel boilers are divided 
into two classes, low pressure which are limited to fifteen pounds per square 
inch; and high pressure, all those carrying over fifteen pounds. 

A clean heating plant is efficient. This applies to both steam and warm- 
air systems. No soot, scale, fine ash, dust, or other dirt should be allowed to 
gather on any heating surface either on the fire side or air side of a warm-air 
heater or on the fire side or water side of a steam boiler. Cleanliness is a great 
factor in economical maintenance and operation. 


CARE DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 


In laying up or closing down a plant for the summer or vacation the 
smoke pipe should be removed first, cleaned and stored where it will not rust. 
Valves of all radiators and all other heating elements should be opened wide 
to permit draining back to the boiler. The plant should be thoroughly cleaned 
and inspected. Practice differs on whether or not to fill the boiler completely 
with water over the summer or to drain it, leave it open for ventilation and 
insert pans of lime to absorb dampness. The advice of your boiler insurance 
company is desirable. 

All apparatus including valves, gauges, motors, traps, and furnace grates 
should be regularly cleaned and inspected. Especially in closing down for the 
summer the plant should be’ thoroughly cleaned and inspected and necessary 
repairs made immediately. Gauges, thermostats, dampers, and control equip- 
ment should be carefully examined. Motor bearings should be cleaned and 
repacked and the motors stored in a dry place. If motor windings are dry they 
should be cleaned carefully with a brush or aired and shellacked. If the wind- 
ings are oil soaked, they should be cleaned first with gasoline then dried, tested, 
and shellacked. 

Leather belts should be cleaned with a rag or brush. If they are oil soaked 
they should be washed in gasoline. Leather is preserved with neetsfoot oil by 
applying it carefully once or twice a year. “V” belts should be wiped dry. 


CARE OF THE SCHOOL’S REFRIGERATOR UNITS 


A refrigerator performs the opposite of a heating plant. A heating plant 
introduces heat into an area while a refrigerator extracts the heat. The general 
principle of a refrigerator is based on the compression and expansion of 
gases. An example is that of inflating an automobile tire with a hand pump, 
the barrel of which becomes hot. Two of the gases commonly used for refriger- 
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ators are ammonia and sulphur dioxide. Ammonia is mostly used commercially 
while sulphur dioxide and other special gases are used domestically. 

In operation the gas is placed under pressure by an air compressor. During 
compression the gas heats and while still compressed it is cooled to about room 
temperature. The cooled compressed gas is carried to the refrigerator com- 
partment in a pipe and there allowed to expand to its original pressure through 
an expansion valve or similar device. In expanding, the gas cools in a manner 
similar to its becoming heated during compression. After expanding, the gas 
returns to the compressor and is again compressed. The heat which the gas ab- 
sorbed during its cooling in the refrigerator now shows up as noticeable heat 
during the compression. The compressed gas is again cooled to room tempera- 
ture. It is now ready to absorb heat again when expanded. This same cycle of 
action continues. 

Naturally all of these compressions and expansions take place in pipes or 
closed boxes in order that none of the gas may escape. Highly specialized instru- 
ments are used for control of these operations. The refrigerator and its working 
parts, like all other machines, should be kept clean and properly oiled. If 
technical difficulties arise the service man should be called. The refrigerator 


should be inspected and serviced at least once a year. 








SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PREPARES FOR AFTER THE WAR 


The Jefferson Central High School of Jefferson, New York has recently 
formed a study club of faculty and community members. The supervisory 
principal of the school, Samuel T. Stewart, Jr., with some members of his 
faculty became interested in European and Asiastic affairs. They have the 
feeling that after this war is over there will be a real need for American edu- 
cators to help European and Asiatic countries in the democratic reconstruction 
of their educational systems that have been “smashed and warped” by fascist 
regimentation and oppression. They feel this is a service which some who are 
deferred from military service can render these countries after the war. 

With this objective in mind the principal has organized a language-study 
group which includes besides his wife and himself, two members of his faculty 
and the local minister and his wife. They are reviewing French, which all have 
studied. They are also learning German, Italian, and Spanish. They feel that 
even if they do not have an opportunity for such service after the war, this 
language study will be a good intellectual pursuit which will develop greater 
understanding and sympathy for the European people and will broaden their 
horizons and improve their teaching. If we are to have a permanent and just 
peace founded on the Four Freedoms, intellectual as well as economic help and 
co-operation will be needed. American education and its leaders must render 
this service in assisting the educational reconstruction of Europe and Asia. 
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Selected War-Time Bibliography 


Some of the most recent publications on aids for a war-time program in 
secondary education have been selected, classified, and annotated for the use 
of school administrators. Several of these references are not available now but 
will be at an early date. 

This is not an inclusive list, but contains the most recent and pertinent 
studies and sources on secondary education in wartime. All school administra- 
tors are urged to examine these references and to familiarize themselves with 


their content. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Adapting the Missourt Courses of Study in Social Studies to the War- 
time Emergency. Special Bulletin No. 2. Jefferson City: State Department of 
Education, 1942. 40 pp. Suggested teaching units on “The Far East” and 
“The Americas: Good Neighbors.” 

Catalog of the Army Institute. Madison, Wis.: The Army Institute, 1942. 
48 pp. Free. Lists over 700 high-school and college courses in over 70 leading 
American colleges and universities which enlisted personnel of the U. S. 
army may take as correspondence courses in order to work towards high- 
school or college graduation. 

Florida State Department of Education. Mathematics Essentials for the 
War Effort. Tallahassee: Division of Administration and Finance, State De- 
partment of Education, 1942. 395 pp. 75 cents. Written primarily for seniors 
in high school who have not been majoring in mathematics, it devotes ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the text to arithmetic, 25 per cent to algebra, 20 
per cent to plane geometry, and 20 per cent to trigonometry. 

Florida State Department of Education. Professional Background Ma- 
terials for War Mathemati¢es. Tallahassee: Division of Administration and 
Finance, State Department of Education, 1942. 80 pp. 50 cents. An aid to the 
teachers who use Mathematics Essentials for the War Effort with special em- 
phasis on elementary operations, map projections and map problems, vectors 
and vector problems, and navigation. 

High-School Education in a War-time Setting. South Orange, N. J.: 
Columbia High School, 1942. 28 pp. Outlines the various subjects offered 
by departments, showing new war-time courses as well as the relationship of 
other courses to the war effort. 

Institute Courses for United States Naval Personnel. Madison, Wis.: Navy 
Registrar, 1942. 48 pp. Free. Lists over 700 high-school and college courses 
which enlisted and commissioned personnel of the navy may take as cor- 
respondence courses in over 70 leading American colleges and universities. 
The Army Institute has made available all its facilities. 

Mathematics and Science in Wartime. Baltimore, Md.: State Department 
of Education, 1942. 32 pp. 15 cents. Emphasizes the need for mastery, as 
well as presenting materials that should be presented and stressed in these 


two subjects. 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 4 War-time Program in 
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Mathematics and Physics. Tallahassee, Fla.: State Department of Education, 
1942. 16 pp. 15 cents. Suggests units that should be included. Also includes a 
supplement entitled Fifty Typical Problems in Mathematics and Physics. (10 
cents separately ). 

New York State Department of Education. War-time Problems in Mathe- 
matics and Physics, and War-time Emergency Course in Mathematics. Albany: 
State Department of Education. Outlines course material related to the direct 
needs of the armed forces. 

Physical Fitness in Preparation for the Armed Forces and War-time Serv- 
ices. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. Available about 
February 15, 1943. 

Physical Fitness Through Health Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1943. 25 cents. Suggestions and aids for de- 
veloping a health education program. 

Physical Fitness Through Physical Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 102 pp. 25 cents. A guide to high-school 
principals and teachers in planning and executing war-time programs of 
physical education. A Victory Corps publication. 

Redirection of the School Program in Wartime. Baltimore, Md.: State 
Department of Education, 1942, 149 pp. 60 cents, Presents practical suggestions 
for implementing the eleven educational priorities listed by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association. Shows how each 


subject in the curriculum may be adapted to play its part under present world 
conditions. 

War-time Emergency Course for Missourt High Schools. Jefferson City: 
State Department of Education, 1942. 151 pp. Unit outline of courses in 
aeronautics, emergency physics, and emergency mathematics together with lists 
of selected references. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Babcock, C. D., Jeffery, E., and Troelstrup, A. W. Paying for the War. 
Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1942. 69 pp. 30 
cents. A resource unit for social studies teachers containing an analysis of 
the problem together with suggested aids to the teacher. See also the Council's 
pamphlet The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, 1942. 16 pp. 10 cents. A 
statement of war-time policy which discusses things the social studies must 
do under war-time conditions. 

Consumer Education Study. My Part in This War. Washington, D. C.: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Prepared for pupils to 
understand inflation, rationing, price and credit control, emergency economy, 
and use of manpower. Illustrated and especially adapted for student use in the 
secondary school. 

How to Win on the Home Front. Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 72. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1942. 32 pp. 10 cents. 
Basic material for study of the topics: Spend Less—Save More, Paying for the 
War, How to Check Inflation, and Action on the Home Front. 
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Our Country's Call to Service. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1942. 24 pp. 15 cents. One of the Education and National Defense 
Series of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Problems in American Life Series. Resource Units for teachers. Washing- 

ton D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1942. A series 
of pamphlets, selling for 30 cents each, which present an analysis of the problem 
together with suggestions as to how the topic may be taught to secondary- 
school pupils. The series includes No. 1, How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money; No. 2, American Youth Faces the Future; No. 3, Man and 
His Machines; No. 4, Recreation and Morale; No. 5, Race and Cultural Rela- 
tions; No. 6, Democracy vs. Dictatorship; No. 7, The American Family; No. 8, 
Agriculture; No. 9, Crime; and No. 10, Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World. 
Stanford Workshop. Education for War and Peace. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1942. 25 cents. Discusses eight areas in 
which education can contribute to victory and to peace as well as lists a pro- 
gram of action and specific activities in which the schools can engage. 


Stewart, M. S. How Can We Pay for the War. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1942. 32 pp. 10 cents. Discusses war 
taxes and offers a guide for our war-time financial policies. Two other helpful 
pamphlets by the Committee are Where Can We Get War Workers (10 cents) 
and How to Win on the Home Front (10 cents). 

Wright, Quincy. Human Rights and the World Order. New York: Com- 
mittee to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th Street. 1942. 32 pp. 
5 cents. Suggests certain human rights which should be legally recognized as 
belonging to the individual and in which the citizen should be protected by the 
international system, even against his own state. 


PRE-FLIGHT AND PRE-INDUCTION 

Aerial Navigation. Chicago: American Technical Society, 1942. 64 pp. 
A textbook for use by classes in aerial navigation. 

Canadian Air Cadet. Ottawa, Canada: Hugh Kemp, Editor, 122 Welling- 
ton Street. Subscription $1.00 a year. A 32-page magazine devoted to the field 
of aviation. Of real interest to secondary-school pupils studying aviation. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Bulletins: No. 26. Aerodynamics, 1940, 
30 cents; No. 27. Airplane Manual, 1940, 30 cents; No. 28. Power Plant, 1940 
75 cents; No. 24. Air Navigation, 1940, $1.00; No. 25. Meteorology, 1941, 75 
cents; No. 29. Radio, 1940, 25 cents. This series of bulletins presents the theory 
and practice of flight instruction as outlined by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. They furnish excellent source material for reference and instruc- 
tor use. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Elementary Physics for Pilot Trainees. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 20 cents. 

Ground Training Syllabi of Applied Mathematics. Washington, D. C.: 
Navy Department. A course of instruction used by the navy. 
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Mathematics for Pilot Trainees. (TM 1-900). Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 10 cents. An outline of a course used by the War 
Department. 

Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High School, Leaflet No. 62; and Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools, Leaflet No. 63. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1942. Free. Each contains 
suggestions as to content material. 

Pre-Induction Course Outlines including Fundamentals of Electricity 
(PIT 101), Fundamentals of Machines (PIT 102), Fundamentals of Shopwork 
(PIT 103), Fundamentals of Radio (PIT 201), and Fundamentals of Automo- 
tive Mechanics (PIT 202). Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
10 cents each. The outlines give suggested teaching time to each topic and 
contain lists of demonstrations, laboratory exercises, visual aids, and 
reference books. 

Siemens, C. H. Aeronautics Workbook. New York: Ginn and Co., 1942. 
174 pp. $1.00. Related to Leaflet No. 63 of the U. S. Office of Education, it 
contains a series of functional, realistic exercises, problems, and tests together 
with review exercises in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

United States Army, Office of the Chief of the Air Corps. Aircraft Sheet 
Metal Work. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1941. 20 cents. 

U. S. Office of Education. Pre-Induction Training Courses. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1942. There are fine pamphlets in this 
group. 

U. S. Office of Education. Twenty-six ]ob Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 10 cents. 
A large chart showing the different requirements for each of the twenty-six 
occupations. Pictures. 

YOUTH AND MANPOWER 


Bureau of Agricultural Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the California State Polytechnic School. Farm Victory Service 
Vol. XI, No. 7. Sacramento: State Department of Education, 1942. 110 pp. A 
teacher’s outline especially helpful in giving high-school pupils who will be 
needed in larger numbers to assist in producing and harvesting the 1943 food 
crop for victory, preliminary information on the importance of farming, a 
general knowledge of planting and harvesting, and some data on farmer-em- 
ployee relationships. 

Coyle, D. C. Rural Youth in Action. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942. 44 pp. Free. Prepared with the idea of 
helping youth with some of the many problems which face them today as 
well as giving a picture of some of the activities in which youth are engaged. 

The Fortune Survey of Public Opinion. New York: Fortune Magazine, 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center. 1942. 12 pp. Free. A two-part 
self-portrait of American secondary-school youth—what it thinks of itself, its 
country, and its future. 

Greenleaf, Walter J. War-time Occupations. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, Publications Division, Occupational Information and 
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Guidance Service. Misc. Pub. 2976. 1942. 15 pp. Free. Selected bibliography. 

Guidance Problems in Wartime. Education and National Defense Series, 
No. 18. Washington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 32 pp. 20 
cents. Considers some of the problems of guidance which have been created or 
accentuated by war-time conditions. Also see Together We Serve, No. 24. 
Stresses community planning, co-ordination, and co-operation—emphasizing 
the school’s part. 

High School Male Students and Selective Service. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, Publications Division, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Misc. Pub. 3018. 1942. 2 pp. Free. An interpretation of the 
application of the official directives for youth on registration and deferment. 

High School Victory Corps. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1942. 32 pp. 15 cents. Presents the objectives, the plan of organization, 
and other information about the program. 

Office of War Information. War Jobs for Women. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 10 cents. Magazine section. A description 
of qualifications, opportunities, and salaries of women in war-time business 
and professional positions. Lists opportunities for volunteers. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance Manual for the High School Victory 
Corps. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. App. 40 pp. 
Available about February 15, 1943. A suggested plan of guidance activities 
as a part of the Victory Corps program. 

Vocational Guidance for Victory. New York: National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 525 West 120th Street. 1942. 120 pp. 50 cents. A war-time 
manual presenting aid to the counselor in answering many of the questions 
asked by perplexed youth drawn in so many directions by the tides of the war. 

Zapoleon, Marguerite W. Women of the United States and the War. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Publications Division, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. Misc. Pub. 2977. 1942. 14 pp. Free. 
A list of war-time positions held by women. 


WAR-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


Greenleaf, W. J., and Zeran, F. R. Military Service, Bulletin No. 221. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1942. 10 
cents. Answers questions concerning requirements for enlistment in all 
branches of the armed services. 

Lehman, Maxwell, and Yarmon, Morton. Opportunities in the Armed 
Forces. New York: Viking Press, 1942. 418 pp. $2.95. A handbook of military 
information covering the army, navy, marine corps, coast guard, merchant 
marine, and civil aeronautics. Discusses the organization of each, types of work, 
qualifications needed, salary, and where to get further information. 


GENERAL 

Tue Buttetin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Washington, D. C. Especially helpful will be Secondary Education in Wartime 
(No. 104), The Schools Carry on (No. 105), Evaluating Secondary Education 
(No. 106), War-time Policies for Secondary Education (No. 107), Secondary 
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Education and the War (No. 108), War-time Consumer Education (No. 109), 
War-time Practices in Secondary Education (No. 110), and Work Experience 
in the Secondary School (No. 111). The price of each is $1.00; 50 cents each 
to members of the NASSP. 

Myer, W. E., and Coss, Clay. Education for Democratic Survival. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Place. 1942. 264 pp. $1.50. 
Proposes an emergency educational program for the schools of the nation to 
meet the present crisis. 

NEA Headquarters Staff. War-time Handbook for Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. 64 pp. 
15 cents. A digest of the important war-time issues and practices in education, 
elementary and secondary, and a ready source of selected authoritative aids in 
war-time education. 

Teamwork to Save Soil and Increase Production. Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 486. Washington, D. C.: Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 1942. 64 pp. Describes what is essential in such a 
program. Written in a free style, well illustrated. 

Victory Gardens, No. 483. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1942. 11 pp. 5 cents. Helps for the neophite—what to grow, how to 
fertilize, how and when to plant, and how to care for the plants. 

Vocational Training in Wartime. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 1942. 35 pp. Free. A handbook outlining joint action by educators 
and businessmen to expedite job training essential to war production. 

A War Policy for American Schools. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1942. 47 pp. 10 cents. A brief outline of policy for the schools 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission. 

What the Schools Can Do. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1942. 15 cents. Pamphlet No. 4 of the Education and National Defense 
Series prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. 

What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1943. 32 pp. 10 cents. Discusses fourteen topics 
and contains a short bibliography. Also see another Commission report, 4 War 
Policy for American Schools (1942. 48 pp. 10 cents.) 


WAR-TIME FILMS 


Films for America at War. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1943. 98 pp. $1.00. A list of late films which deal with the domestic 
phases of the war effort giving content material on seventy-six films as well 
as a critical appraisal. Prepared as a supplement to Selected Educational Motion 
Pictures issued last year by the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education 
on the Council. 

A List of U. S. War Information Films. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures. 1942. 20 pp. Mimeo. Lists all 
war-time films of the U. S. Government except the combat-training films of 
the army and navy, describes each, and tells where and how to obtain each 


one listed. 

















4 Views A Votes 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS—Watch for a new Federal aid bill—a bill of a new 
character and new dress. The Legislative Commission of the National Education Association 
held an important conference at Washington when it was decided to propose legislation of an 
emergency character never offered for the consideration of Congress before. The principal pur- 
poses of the new bill are to keep schools open during the war and to make possible raises 
in teachers’ salaries which will enable them to meet the rising cost of living. A new formula 
for the distribution of funds is proposed. Every teacher in the United States stands to 
profit by the adoption of the measure. Details will be announced as soon as sponsors of the 
bill in the U. S. Senate and the House of Representatives approve them. 


RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHER-COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS—In October 1942 
a brief inquiry was sent to 333 normal schools and teachers colleges and 109 schools of 
education by the National Education Association’s Research Division. Fifty-six per cent, 
or 246 institutions, responded. Of this group, 229 institutions reported total enrollments of 
139,202 students in 1940-41; 119,763 in 1941-42; and 91,573 in 1942-43. These figures 
represent a decline of thirty-four per cent between 1940-41 and 1942-43 and a decline of 
twenty-four per cent between 1941-42 and 1942-43. As of October (not taking into account 
new manpower and Selective Service policies) 246 of the teacher-training institutions re- 
ported that 3,848 students would be ready to accept positions at the midyear and 21,846 
would be ready by May 1943—a total of 25,694 during the school year 1942-43. About 
forty-six per cent were preparing for elementary-school teaching, and fifty-four per cent, for 
secondary schools. 

TIMELY, TEN-COLOR WALL MAPS—Accurate maps are indispensable to an intelli- 
gent following of events vital to America and our Allies. The National Geographic Society 
of Washington, D. C. has recently announced a series of ten-color wall maps of continents 
and oceans, with accompanying indexes, which make a magnificent atlas and gazetteer of 
the world. These maps and handy indexes are published as one of The Society's services to 
its members and the general public. They may be had either on paper or on linen and are 
mailed uncreased. Each index gives description of the area covered and alphabetical listings 
and location keys of all geographic names to be found on the corresponding map. The 
following maps are available: The World (41 x 22 inches); Theater of War in the Pacific 
(38 x 31 inches); Theatre of War in Europe, Africa, and Western Asia (261% x 31 inches); 
Atlantic Ocean (25 x 31% inches); Asia and Adjacent Areas (40 x 2614 inches); Europe 
and the Near East (39 x 34 inches); Central Europe (only) and the Mediterranean 
(36% x 26% inches); South America (261% x 37% inches); Indian Ocean (3234 x 25% 
inches); United States (41 x 26% inches); British Isles (29 x 35 inches); North America 
(2614 x 33 inches); Africa (29 x 31% inches); Mexico, Central America, West Indies 
(41 x 24 inches) ; Canada (40 x 27 inches); Classical Lands of the Mediterranean (3514 x 26 
inches); Bible Lands and the Cradle of Western Civilization (35 x 25 inches); Historic and 
Scenic Reaches of the Nation’s Capital (3144 x 26% inches); The Reaches of New York 
City (26% x 29 inches); Northwestern U. S and Neighboring Canadian Provinces (36 x 
24% inches); and Southwestern U. S. (35 x 26 inches). These items are obtainable only 
from The Society's headquarters in Washington, D. C. The price of the maps are 50 
cents each on paper and $1.00 each on linen, while the indexes cost 25 cents each. 
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WHAT TO TEACH IN WARTIME—‘The high schools of the United States must 
become primarily schools for war,” says the Educational Policies Commission in its recent 
policy statement entitled What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. “But elementary 
schools should remain largely schools for peace. To expect that the secondary-school pro- 
gram can be retained substantially as it was, with superficial additions here and there to 
acknowledge the fact that the United States is engaged in a war of survival, is to avoid 
reality,” emphatically states the Commission. “The policy that nothing in the pre-war pro- 
gram can be discontinued and that all the war activities of the school must be regarded 
primarily as extras is both inefficient and impractical. This viewpoint has its parallel 
in the attitude of some Americans—that we can wage and win a major war without giving 
up the comforts and many of the things we thought were the necessities of life.” In broad 
outline the Commission sketches the special jobs of schools in war. The pruning knife as 
well as the baton is given a prominent role in the adaptations recommended. What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime is a valuable aid to the classroom teacher as well as 
to the administrator. Every school should secure a copy and study it carefully. Copies may 
be obtained from the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. for 10 cents each. 

THREE FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE—Machining Aluminum, Riveting Aluminum, 
and Welding Aluminum have been released by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, for exhibition by schools, colleges, churches, and other groups. They are 16- 
millimeter, sound. For loans apply to Bureau of Mines, Central Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. No charge is made except for transportation. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUSPENDS, FOR DURATION, EXCHANGE FEL- 
LOWSHIP AND TRAVEL GRANT AWARDS TO UNITED STATES STUDENTS— 
The Department of State announces that notes have been addressed by the Department 
to diplomatic missions of the other American republics in Washington, informing them 
that the increasingly exigent demands of the war upon the man-power supply in the 
United States make it necessary for this government to suspend, for the duration of the war, 
the award of official scholarships, fellowships, and travel or maintenance grants to students 
from the United States. Fellowships and student travel or maintenance grants awarded to citi- 
zens of the United States up to the date of the notification to the diplomatic missions will be 
honored, but no grants will be made after that date. They will of course, be resumed as 
soon as feasible. The Secretary of State has also emphasized that in adopting this policy, 
the Government of the United States has no intention or thought of suspending or dis- 
continuing the award of fellowships and travel and maintenance grants to citizens of the 
other American republics for study in the United States. On the contrary, he has expressed 
the hope that the situation in other American countries will permit the continuance 
of this program. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND FEDERAL CONTROL—Teachers and school officials 
may now plan the adjustment of teachers’ salaries to meet the cost of living without the 
hurdle of appeal to government authorities for permission, in accordance with a recent 
statement issued from the National War Labor Board and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Federal agencies holding joint responsibility in the national salaries stabiliza- 
tion program. The essence of the statement is included in the following: “In all 
cases where an adjustment in wages or salaries by a state, county, or municipal agency is 
necessary to correct maladjustments, inequalities or gross inequities as contemplated by 
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Executive Order No. 9250, and would not raise salaries or wages above the prevailing level 
of compensation for similar services in the area or community, the adjustments will be 
deemed approved without the necessity of filing certificates for the information of the 
Board or Commissioner.” 


The agencies supplement this statement with another requesting that proposals for 
salary increases which do not logically come under the head of “correcting maladjustments, 
inequalities or gross inequities” be referred to the Joint Committee of Salaries and Wages, 
U. S. Department of Labor. The announcement that these agencies would not intervene 
in disputes or in proposals for wage adjustments between state or local government agencies 
followed decision of the War Labor Board not to take jurisdiction in disputes involving 
New York transportation workers and city employees of Newark, N. J. and Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


SCHOOL CREDITS TO STUDENTS IN THE ARMED SERVICES—Numerous 
requests have been received by the Department of Public Instruction of the state of Michigan 
asking for recommendations concerning policies to be followed in the granting of secondary- 
school or college credit to boys and girls entering the armed services either through 
induction or enlistment. The many evils which accompanied the policy or granting 
“blanket credit” to such individuals without regard to educational achievement after 
the First World War seem reason enough for developing a more adequate policy now. The 
procedure of giving credit without reference to achievement is not fair either to the armed 
services or to the individuals concerned. For this reason, the Department of Public In- 
struction has recommended to Michigan schools and colleges the following policies, which 
are in general agreement with those adopted by the North Central Association and the 
American Council on Education. 

It should be kept in mind that the responsibility for granting appropriate credit for 
work rests with the faculty and governing board of each school and college. The policies 
given here are simply recommended policies. 

1. The granting of credit in secondary schools and colleges should, in the case of 
each student, be upon the basis of actual achievement. Credits and diplomas might well 
be granted at any time. For instance, soldiers might receive diplomas in absentia. 

2. It should be the responsibility of each secondary school or college to evaluate 
evidence of achievement and to classify the student accordingly. Such evidence may in- 
clude performance upon achievement examinations given either by the institution or the 
armed forces, reports of achievements in correspondence courses taken while in service, 
or any other data showing the individual has had equivalent educational experience to that 
obtained in the high school or college. For instance, credit to the extent of one-half semester 
might well be granted upon presentation of evidence by the student of having completed 
the basic training course ordinarily included in the first thirteen weeks in the armed 
forces. Credit should, however, be assigned in the light of the training involved and of 
the curriculum pattern of the institutions. 

Students withdrawing from school should receive adequate guidance. The _institu- 
tion should rightly follow up on all students who enter the armed services and should 
make available records and advice which will help the returning veteran formulate edu- 
cational plans.—News of the Week. 


PENCILS, PENS, AND WAR—The War Production Board has cut production of 
pens and pencils for 1943 and at the same time banned the use of critical materials in their 
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manufacture whenever possible. The 1943 production figures are: fountain pens, 18,000,000; 
mechanical pencils, 24,500,000; wood-cased pencils, 7,365,600 gross; pen holders, 120,000 
gross; pen points, 2,500,000 gross. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE, ON READING INSTRUCTION—Because of war condi- 
tions, the annual Conference on Reading Instruction sponsored by the Reading Clinic staff 
of the School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, at State College, Pennsylvania, 
will not be held in April, 1943 as previously announced. Instead, a special seminar on 
Differentiated Reading Instruction will be conducted by Dr. E. A. Betts, Research Professor 
and Director of the Reading Clinic, during the week of August 9 to 16, 1943, as part of 
the regular summer-sessions offerings. Seminar discussions will be supplemented with 
demonstrations. Emphasis will be placed on procedures for the study of learner needs and 
for meeting those needs in classroom situations. Outlines for the seminar may be secured 
from the Reading Clinic secretary, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL GARDENS—Restrictions on the purchase of canned vegetables will soon 
give sharp point to recommendations now being made for Victory Gardens. Beginning in 
the middle of March, an intensive nation-wide campaign will be carried on by the Office 
of War Information urging that every one with a hoe and a place to use it plant a vegetable 
garden. These gardens are expected to be the chief means of meeting the nutritional re- 
quirements of vitamins, minerals, and general food values for many families without tax- 
ing the nation’s food production, preservation, and transportation facilities any more than 
is unavoidable. The vegetable shortage is a result of lease-lend requirements, scarcity of 
tin, the overload on transportation, and the lack of labor for gardening. The OWI 
characterizes as a potential garden “any open sunny space 30 to 50 feet or larger, where 


there is land fertile enough to grow a good crop of weeds.” Information on Victory 


Gardens is available also from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and co-operation may 
be expected from county agents and the local veterans of the cabbage patch. Many schools 
will make their first Victory Garden plantings in April. 

THE 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN—The 1943 Victory Book Campaign is 
now officially under way. The official agency known by the same name is busily engaged 
in the collection of books for men in all branches of the armed services. The campaign for 
books is sponsored jointly by the American Library Association, the American Red Cross, 
and the United Service Organizations, with the co-operation of every group interest and 
every interest group in the country pulling together to secure the books. The purpose of 
the campaign is to provide books—good books, both as to physical condition and readability 
—for the increasing millions of our fighting men, soldiers, sailors, marines, coast guards- 
men, merchant seamen, wherever they may be. It also plans to provide good books for 
USO centers outside the camps, and for the American Merchant Marine Library Association. 
Finally, in the event of an over-supply, to provide books for the men, women, and children 
in defense areas where increased population has taxed the local libraries. libraries in local 
communities will act as receiving and sorting centers for all books. 

RADIO FREE TO INDIANA SCHOOLS—One five-tube table model radio made in 
the public school war production training program has been made available free to every 
high school in Indiana, under certain conditions specified by Dr. Clement T. Malan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in a letter to all city and county superintendents 
and high school principals. Material in these radios has been paid for out of war produc- 
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tion training funds, so they are the property of the State Board for Vocational Education, 
Doctor Malan points out, and as such are to be used only in connection with the high 
schools to which they are allocated, and must not be requisitioned for private use. Schools 


of the state desiring radios pay the express charges from Marion, Indiana. 


WAR-TIME COMMENCEMENT MANUAL—For a number of years the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. has published each 
January a Vitalized Commencement Manual in response to requests for help and ideas for 
graduation programs. This Manual has usually consisted of brief descriptions of a good 
many programs and the complete texts of a few others. That practice was followed for the 
War-time Commencement Manual which has just been published. This War-time Com- 
mencement Manual is the 1943 edition of the vitalized commencement plan which has 
been published each January for several years. The summaries and scripts presented are 
from 1942 commencement programs of schools throughout the country. Most of them 
show a strong war-time emphasis as would be expected. Present prospects are that the 
1943 commencement will also be a war-time program, however, so that most schools will 
be glad to have these suggestions. Because of the increasing interest in the settlement of 
post-war problems, however, many schools may wish to devote their programs to this 
vitally important subject. Much material is being developed in this field that will be help- 
ful in planning such programs. Summaries of programs in the Manual describe only the 
major feature of each program in many cases. No attempt is made to be consistent in 


presenting all other items of the program. 


In addition to the War-time Commencement Manual, 1943 (64 pp. 35 cents) a 


separate publication entitled For This We Fight (32 pp. 25 cents) has been published in 
complete form as an aid to those interested in the pageant type of program. This is 
prepared by the Director of Dramatics, L. E. Powers, and the pupils of his pageantry class 
of the Englewood (Colorado) High School. It is suitable for occasions other than com- 
mencements, It is timely and patriotic in its clear-cut presentation of what we are fighting for. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER, 1942—The idea of a Children’s Charter is not new. 
It was to formulate such a statement that a conference was convened at Caxton Hall on April 
11 and 12 by the New Education Fellowship. The conference was well supported. It com- 
prised representatives from nineteen Allied countries, delegates from most of the major 
educational institutions, and from education authorities in widely separated areas in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. At the conclusion of the conference the Drafting 
Committee, which included representatives of the nineteen Allied countries, submitted the 
following points: (1) The personality of the child is sacred, and the needs of the child 
must be the foundation of any good educational system: (2) The right of every child to 
proper food, clothing, and shelter shall be accepted as a first charge on the resources of a 
nation; (3) For every child there shall always be available medical attention and treatment; 
(4) Every child shall have equal opportunity of access to the nation’s store of knowledge 
and wisdom; (5) There shall be full-time schooling for every child; (6) Religious training 


should be availabie for all children. These points constitute the Charter which was ac- 
The Journal of Education. May, 1942. p. 228. 


cepted unanimously by the conference. 
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TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS. 

Publications of The American Technical Society, 58th and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, III. 
The following have been prepared by the staff of Dunwoody Industrial Institute and 
have resulted from actual classroom use. Each manual is laid out on a job assignment 
basis. They have been tried out with trainees both in the regular and in the pre- 







employment, refresher, and supplementary defense courses of other industrial and 
trade schools. As a result these “tested-on-the-job” training units will prove ideally 
adapted to the regular vocational and trade school program as weli as for National 
Defense Training Classes. There is a job-instruction sheet for each job plus questions 
for each, a job-sheet check, and additional helpful suggestions, such as hints for blue- 
print reading, list of reference material, suggested demonstrations by instructor, check 








list of parts, etc. 
Bench Work. 1942. 155 pp. $1.35. Covers jobs on layout and bench work, including 


some floor work, the use of standard bench equipment, and hand tools. Contains 34 






job sheets. 
Drill Press. 1942. 103 pp. $1.25. Covers jobs in connection with the setting up and 






operation of various types of drill presses. Contains 27 job sheets. 
Grinder. 1942. 111 pp. $1.25. Covers jobs on the inspection, care and use of the 
cylindrical, surface and tool and cutter grinding machines; and the use also of pre- 







cision and semi-precision measuring tools and devices in performing grinding jobs. 





Contains 28 job sheets. 

Milling Machine. 1942. 110 pp. $1.25. Covers jobs in connection with the setting up 
and operation of the various types of milling machines. Contains 31 job sheets. 
Shaper and Planer. 1942. 115 pp. $1.25. Covers jobs in connection with the setting 







up and operation of shapers and planers. Contains 30 job sheets. 
Instructor’s Guide. 1942. 39 pp. 75c. This furnishes helpful information and sug- 
gestions regarding the use of any or all the units of the Dunwoody Series of Manuals 







—lathe, drill press, milling machine, grinder, shaper and planer, and bench work. It 
covers the use of the Manual itself; the organization and control of the training ex- 






perience; and methods of instruction. 
Publications available through Las Americas, 98-09 65th Rd., Forest Hills, N. Y. These 
books are easy Spanish readers and story books. While elemental and written largely 
for the lower grades in the Argentine and Uruguayan schools, they will provide a 
point of interest and material for easy reading by secondary-school pupils. Some of 
the publications that are available through this distributing agency are: Para los Ninos 
de America (148 pp. 50c.); Cultura Maya (142 pp. 60c.); Cristobal Colon (126 pp. 
50c.); Jose de San Martin (119 pp. 50c.); Alfredo Monte Juraez (123 pp. 50c.); 
Teatro Infantil (255 pp. 75c.); Susana (121 pp. 60c.); La Civilizacion Azteca 
(130 pp. 50c.); 350 Poesias Para Ninos 383 pp. 80c.); Vida (354 pp. $1.00.) 
Un Buen Amigo (318 pp. 80c.); Simon Bolivar (140 pp. 75c.); Herman 
Cortes (162 pp. 50c.); Magallanes (133 pp. 50c.); Trabajo (284 pp. $1.00.); Ade- 
lante! (226 pp. 60c.); Quieres Leer? (162 pp. 50c.); Mangocho (128 pp. 80c.); 
Marta y Jorge (156 pp. $1.25.); Munequita (60 pp. 75c.); and El Casamiento de la 
Comadreja 13 pp. 10c.). 
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Publications by Row, Peterson, Evanston, Ill. This is composed of a series of easy-reading 
books on interesting topics, attractively illustrated, known as The Way of Life Series 
edited by Eric Bender. These books are each 64 pages in size and have come off 
the press during 1942. They are priced at 58c each. These are types of books that 
pupils will read with much interest. The variety of subjects covered makes it al- 
most certain that each pupil in high school will find at least several of absorbing 
interest to him. 

Talking Wires—George Oslin. Young Jim Williams didn’t know what to expect when 
he got a job with the telegraph company, but he found that there was a lot more to 
it than handing a telegram to someone. One of our vital communications systems is 
here “laid out for inspection.” 

Warriors of the Sea—Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. A timely book showing ex- 
actly what happens to two young Annapolis graduates during their first few years 
of active service. Not an adventure story; a professional study of a career in the 
United States Navy. 

Saddlebag Folk—J. W. Raine. The hill folk of our eastern mountains are seldom in the 
movies or on the radio. This is a fascinating account of what happens to people until 
recently shut off from the outside world. It shows also, what we can learn from 
them, as well as they from us. 

To the Colors—Col. R. E. DuPuy. An inside view of the United States Army as 
seen through the eyes of a young officer on his first assignment to active service. 
Nothing is more timely than this clear picture of army organization with its illustra- 
tions explaining markings and insignia of uniforms. 

Rolling Stones—Ralph Bennitt. A career book about the civil engineer. An honest story 
about a profession that has its ups and downs; emphasis on the man and his family 
rather than on technicalities of the profession. 

Talking Shadows—Ralph Jester. Hollywood! But Hollywood from the inside; from the 
point of view of people whose business it is to make movies; not at all like the 
Hollywood of the fan magazines. This book logically follows after One in a 
Thousand. 

Captains of the Sky—Squadron Com. A. H. Munday. Sage of the military aviator: his 
qualifications, training, duty. This book cannot be too highly recommended for a 
study of all that goes to make up a flyer in wartime, as told by a man with experience 
in two wars. 

Here Comes Tomorrow—Victor Schoffelmayer. Opens the wide new field of syn- 
thetic materials, plastics, industrial materials made from ever-renewable farm crops. 
A “must” book for young scientists and for all who are interested in the new proc- 
esses that are remaking our world. 

Keep ’Em Flying—H. L. Williams. Story of the aviation mechanic in the base plant 
of a modern airline; how the boys got their jobs, the many specialized jobs available 
and personal qualification requirements. 

Quicksand—Mary Simkhovitch and Elizabeth Ogg. Story of the slums: how they came 
about, how they breed disease and crime, what is being done about them. Intense 
human interest, scientific analysis, and a new view on the importance of housing in 
our national welfare. 








Reddick, D. C. Journalism and the School Paper. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1941. 345 pp. 






Schurz, W. L. Latin America. 
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Timber—James Stevens. Takes up the story of lumbering where Green Kingdom left off. 
Lively, practical information about careers in the woods and saw-mills. Excellent 
descriptions of modern lumbering methods. 

Island Gateway—Eric Bender. At a time when we are defining Americanism and trac- 
ing our national heritage, this book tells of immigration: not in tables of figures, but in 
living, human stories of young people who have come to America in the past century 


to make their home. 


$1.60. A text for high-school journalism courses, simple, clear, comprehensive, that 
is at the same time a realistic guide to producing the school paper. This text covers 
everything from planning and leg work in getting news stories to reading proof and 
conducting subscription campaigns. The author notes three distinct stages in the 
evolution of high-school journalism. In its first stage, journalism was an adjunct to 
the English course, used primarily to encourage and train pupils interested in writing; 
second, it became an immature imitation of professional journalism; now it has ad- 
vanced to what the author believes is its third, and probably permanent, stage. While 
it retains many characteristics of professional journalism, it has evolved into a form 
as distinctive as either the daily or the weekly newspaper. The new text pioneers in 
meeting the demands of present-day journalism courses. The author's analysis of 
the situation has led him to give greater space than heretofore to the kinds of writing 
shown to be desirable in high-school work. One third of the text covers these essen- 
tial forms. The text traces the adventures of news story in a more thoroughly de- 
tailed way than has heretofore been attempted, makes excellent analyses of the in- 
verted pyramid form of the news story and of the lead, and contributes workable 


chapters on different types of stories, interviewing, and news sources. 


New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942 378 pp. $3.75. A mature, 
unhurried book; an exciting source of reliable and exact information, the result of 
thirty years of travel, observation, and study. The first complete and unified picture 
of all the 20 countries of Latin America, by a man who is at once a stimulating 
writer and a distinguished historian, journalist, and government official, with a wide 
first-hand acquaintance with Latin-American life. This book, therefore, is not an 
ephemeral account of surface currents in these countries with emphasis on the news 
interest of the moment. It is instead a presentation of the more permanent trends 
away from traditional patterns. Its seven parts deal with geography, history, people, 
politics, economic life, and international and cultural relations, The reader is not 
confused by a description of each of the twenty republics; factors of differentiation 
are given their proper place, and the features common to all the republics or to groups 
of them are emphasized. A “must” on the secondary-school’s reference shelf. 





de Seversky, A. P. Victory Through Air Power. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1942. 354 
pp. $2.50. This book tells how America can win the war. It shows how air power has 
won all the crucial battles to date. It explains why the United States is ideally 
equipped to use that weapon and take the offensive against the Axis. Already we in 
America can make planes that will fly to any enemy capital, drop a load of bombs, 
and return to our shores. Yet we have failed to unchain our potential air power. 
Earthbound brass hats and die-hard believers in sea power have left the offensive to the 
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Axis. They have refused to permit our nation to take the offensive ourselves—in the 
air. Every major battle in this war has underlined the importance of air power. 
Germany won Poland, Norway, France, and Crete by controlling the air. It was the 





RAF that saved Britain. Aircraft played a major role in the great battles on Russian 
soil. Japan blasted Pearl Harbor from the air, and it was in the first place their avia- 
tion superiority that enabled the Japanese to take Hong Kong, Singapore, Java. As the 
author points out, we shall lose the war unless we begin to think and fight primarily 
in terms of air power. This book holds that the stategy of victory calls for a separate 
air force and a unified high command. Only air strategists can plan air strategy. The war 
record to date is one long indictment of the orthodox military and naval mind—one 
long vindication of those who understand the life and death importance of air power. 
But Major Seversky does not urge the elimination of land or sea forces. Rather does he 
urge the co-ordination of land, sea, and air under a single High Command. This book 
makes two unique contributions to the American war effort. First, it strikes an 
affirmative note. It even suggests that our initial defeats may prove to be blessings in 
disguise, for only through defeat can we learn the lessons we must know to win this 
war. Second, it outlines a specific strategy of victory. If we have lost the opening rounds 
through inferior air power, we can win the final battle by gaining complete superiority 
in the air. 

Steggerda, Morris. Maya Indians of Yucatan. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1941. 332 pp. Paper, $1.50. Cloth $2.00. The author presents a 
picture of contrasts of the people living in the northern part of the Yucatan peninsula. 
He pictures in an absorbing manner the life of a people living off the beaten paths. 
Towns along the railroads flourish with the automobiles, electric lights, and radios 
from our modern civilization; in remote towns, chiefly Indian in population, people 
travel on foot or by horse, use candles or tiny oil lamps, and depend upon peddlers 
for news. Here life proceeds with monotonous routine, centered around the gathering 
and preparing of food. The inhabitants are agricultural and peace loving, as were their 
forefathers, who occupied many of the sites upon which towns now exist. The num- 


erous ruins of large and beautifully built ancient cities manifest an organization which 
, must have been of high quality, and a leadership by men of great ability and authority, 
, yet today only the stone structures, overgrown with shrubs and trees remain to tell a 
. story of desolation and abandonment. Such topics are discussed as Personality Traits 
. p and Everyday Activities, Maize Production and Animal Husbandry, Phyical and Physio- 
e, 


logical Features, and Demography and Family History Studies. 


° Steinbeck, John. The Moon is Down. New York: Viking Press, 1942. 188 pp. $2.00. 
His is one of the most interesting novels of the year. Already its sales have reached 
“ a high mark. Typical of most of Steinbeck’s books, it is filled with human interest 
and is interestingly written. It is the enticing story of some foreign country overrun 
54 by some ruthless invaders. The apparently naive way in which the enemy gains con- 
nas trol of the country tends to emphasize the vigilance that is required of every true 
ly patriot if he is to be sure of freedom for his own country. 
in While there are no names or towns mentioned, one might surmise that the country 
rbs, is Norway and the invaders are the Nazis. The story shows the people slowly in- 
ver. creasing their resistance to the control of the enemy. They secretly are so aroused 


that they stop little short of anything to resist the brutal treatment at the at- 
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tempt to enslave them. The invaders show their lust for power, and the townsmen 


likewise show their undying faith that free men can be free. 


Stewart, Watt, and Peterson, H. F. Builders of Latin America. New York: Harper and 


Bros., 1942. 343 pp. $1.68. The peoples of the Western Hemisphere have recently 
become aware of a dangerous menace to their general security and common welfare. 
To resist that threat the people and government of the United States have revealed a 
deepening desire to be “good neighbors” to the other American republics. Similarly, 
the nations of Latin America have shown a growing willingness to accept the neigh- 
borly gestures of the United States. The future welfare of all Americans seems to 
depend in great measure on the extent to which they can co-operate in the defense of 
common interests. The people of Latin America and their fascinating history have been 
largely unknown to young students in the United States. To them, therefore, this re- 
cently-created interest opens a new field of knowledge, fresh in its appeal and rich in 
its new materials for study. Only as they gain a comprehension of the spirit and tra- 
ditions of the Latin Americans can true inter-American understanding develop and 
flourish. In this volume the authors tried to fill a gap in the historical literature of 
Pupils are attracted to the history of Latin 


scholars of the earlier high-school years. 
The individual 


America by being introduced to typical and engaging individuals. 
has been made the center of interest in the belief that young pupils are more readily 
interested in a person than in an idea, a process, or an impersonal fact. But at the 
same time, the leading features of a period or an institution are presented, though 
incidently. Latin-American life is divided into four major stages of development, and 
a section of the book is devoted to each. In a concise introduction to each section, 
lending unity to the separate chapters, the authors have summarized Latin-American 
growth in that stage. To illustrate each stage they have described the lives and con- 
tribution of five or six personalities. They have selected little-known as well as 
famous persons; evil as well as good; scholars and reformers as well as generals and 
politicians. They have given representation to as many of the twenty republics as 
possible, in any case to every geographical region. Each person is typical of an age, 
a country, a movement, or an institution, sometimes of all four. Considered together, 
these biographies comprise a reasonably complete introduction to the history of Latin 
America. “1 every possible instance, they have sought to correlate the history of Latin 
America with the history of the United States by emphasizing similarities and dif- 
ferences in their development. Attention has been given to geographic, economic, and 
cultural influences, as well as to the political and military. Current trends, especially 
in international affairs, social reform, and modern scholarship, have not been over- 


looked. In every phase, they have searched for the typical, not the rare, and the color- 


ful, not the sensational. 


Waldeck, T. J. Jamba the Elephant. New York: The Viking Press. 1942. 224 pp. $2.00. 
From earliest days, man has had an ungovernable curiosity about his fellow animals. 
Menageries have always existed, and, later, public zoos. Books of “Beastes & Briddes” 
have been eagerly pored over, since books have been. But now, in our time, we have 
a particular kind of approach to the animal kingdom—not a zoo sign, nor a zoological 
description, but the book which gets inside the animal; which shows the reader life 
under the laws of nature through a creature’s own eyes, surrounded by his dangers, 











life 
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and protected by his instincts. This book vividly tells the story of the elephant. An 
absorbing book for the secondary-school pupil. 


Whelan, Russell. The Flying Tigers. New York: The Viking Press. 1942. 224 pp. $2.50 


Here is a gripping story of the work of the Flying Tigers, that group of American 
flyers from forty-one of our states—American volunteers trained in our own army and 
navy, who helped Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek to save Rangoon and the Burma Road 
for sixty-five precious days. A story so absorbing, a story so filled with superhuman 
deeds that to lay the book aside even for a moment becomes a task. The statistics are 
so amazing you find yourself checking them again and again. In a little more than six 
months, some seventy American fliers with at no time more than fifty-five planes, 
shot down 286 Japanese planes officially recorded, with at least that many more 
downed but not credited for lack of witnesses. Fifteen hundred Japanese fliers lost 
their lives in these encounters. The American losses were eight. Who were these men 
who flew old planes with shark jaws painted on their cowlings? Where did they come 
from, how did they live, what did they eat and drink that a handful of them could 
blast the Imperial Japanese Air Force out of the sky and hold open the Burma Road 
for months after it had been given up for lost? This is their story. The author knows 
the history of every flier in the American Volunteer Group, called the world over, 
The Flying Tigers. He can tell you how many dogfights each one took part in, 
how many Japs went down under his guns. He makes you understand why they flew 
for China, how they felt about the scrap they got into, and how, occasionally, they 
died. That the Tigers were brave, goes without saying. But they were not only brave— 
they were clever. Under the guidance of Claire Chennault, they developed individual 
air combat to its highest perfection, and turned a hopeless situation into a great 
victory. There are some who say that there is no more romance in war—The Flying 
Tigers are here to tell you it’s just not so. 


Wilgus, A. C., and d’Eca, Raul. ‘ Outline-History of Latin America. New York: Barnes 


and Noble, 1941. 410 pp. Paper $1.25. Cloth, $2.00. The text touches on all the 
principal factors of the history of the conquest and colonization of the Americas south 
of the United States of North America, the struggle for independence, and the his- 
tory of the twenty states since independence. One notable feature is the juxtaposition 
of the Spanish and Portuguese factors, so that easy comparison may be made by the 
reader. The bibliographical references at the end of each chapter and the longer ad- 
ditional list of references at the end of the volume, present an excellent selection of 
titles in English to which the reader may go for wider study. The quick refer- 
ence table to standard textbooks tells at a glance where outline topics are discussed 
in the various textbooks. The maps have been chosen with care and will prove 
most useful. Both authors are well qualified to write this outline, having had much 
experience in the history of the religions, both in teaching and in other work; and the 
second, Portuguese born, has lived many years in Brazil. Among other uses to which 
the book may be put, one might mention that it has been partly designed to meet the 
needs of the student who does not read foreign languages well enough for serious 
study from books written in languages other than English. The volume should appeal 
to high-school and college students alike. 





The Jacques Cattell Press, 1942. 
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Zim, H. S. Parachutes. 
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438 pp. $3.75. The author has gathered from a great field the results of studies by 
many men, specialists in various fields, and presented in simple form the facts that 
have been developed. The problems that confront geologists are many and _ varied. 
Many thousands of books and papers have been written about the western region of 
the continent. Not all of these are within the grasp of the general reader. The 
author's aim has been to gather the facts which have been presented by those who 
have made detailed and often technical studies of a wide range of geological problems, 
and present them in form so that any one who can intelligently read a newspaper or 
magazine may read and understand. The present volume is intended as an interpre- 
tation of facts gathered by investigators. Such originality as the volume possesses lies 
in the presentation of the facts. Geology is sometimes thought of as something dry 
In fact, it is too often the method of treatment that is dry and hard, and 


and hard. 
The science of the earth, its importance and bearing on the in- 


not the subject itself. 
dustrial activities of men, knowledge which vitally concerns the daily life and welfare 


of every citizen, is too often not fully appreciated. The people would appreciate, love, 
and enjoy their homes more if they knew more of the processes by which the land 
has been fashioned, and the history that is revealed in the rocks and soils. The author 
has been inspired with appreciation of the geologic history and the processes by which 
the land of our western coast has come to be the way it is—the most complex, the 
most varied, the most stupendously interesting, of all regions he has ever visited. 
Here is a book that should be in every secondary-school library. 

An Introductory Portuguese Grammar, New York: F. S. Crofts, 1942. 


The object of this book is to offer to the beginner the elements of the 
The author has striven to keep himself 
At the 


168 pp. $1.90. 
everyday language of Portugal and Brazil. 
free from the prejudices of puristic theory and the influences of Spanish usage. 
same time, realizing that Portuguese is sometimes taught by teachers of Spanish and 


studied by students of Spanish, he has pointed out some of the similarities and some of 


the differences between Spanish and Portuguese. Thus a knowledge of Spanish will 


become an aid instead of a handicap. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 252 pp. $2.50. A complete 


study of the timely and exciting subject of parachutes, this book explains how they 
are made, how they are used both in warfare and for non-military purposes, and the 
science of parachuting. The first chapters tell the story of the early beginnings and 
the development of the parachute. Air resistance, the laws of gravity, and other scien- 
tific principles affecting the parachute are made clear, as well as the actual problems 
involved in jumps from great heights. All branches of the U. S. armed forces use the 
parachute, and there are chapters on training both for warfare and for emergency land- 
ings. Russia, where even women and children are chutists, has led the world in the 
development of paratroops, and the Russian achievements in this field are fully de- 
scribed. The non-military value of the parachute is constantly increasing. There are 
chapters on its use in forest fire-fighting, in exploration, delivering supplies and air 
mail, and in meteorology. 

Zim, H. S. Submarines. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 306 pp. $2.50. This is the 
complete story of modern submarines—their development from the ealiest experiments, 
the part they play in modern warfare, and the scientific principles which control their 
construction and operation. Different chapters will tell exactly how a submarine is 
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submerged and surtaced, how the periscope works, how the Diesel engine and the 
batteries function. Others explain communication and the navigation of submarines. 
Training for undersea service is fully described, as well as life on board the sub- 
marine itself. The weapons of the submarine, including the torpedo, are explained; 
sO are magnetic mines and other enemies of submarines. The book is lavishly illus- 
trated with 69 photographs secured from the U. S. Navy Recruiting Bureau, the 
British Official Photographic Service, and other sources. There are also 22 line draw- 
ings and diagrams. 

Zweig, Stefan. Amerigo. New York: Viking Press, 1942. 140 pp. $2.00. By what gro- 
tesque coincidence did “America” become the name of that new world which should 
have been called “Columbia”? In this erudite and witty book, the author untangles 
the snarl of accident and forgery that produced so astonishing a denouement. Once 
on the trail of this grandiose case of mistaken identity, the author fills in with rapid, 
revealing strokes the background against which it took place. He pictures the drugged 
world of the Middle Ages slowly regaining consciousness, reaching out to embrace all 
knowledge, to dare all unknown dangers, to grasp to itself the riches of an earth 
whose scope it had just begun to comprehend. He evaluates Vespucci’s actual con- 
tribution to that greatest age of discovery, shows how an unsought notoriety was thrust 
upon him, and how he, the most honest and modest of men, was villified for gen- 
erations as a liar and braggart. The author's powers of characterization, has unerring 
faculty for getting at the important truth in the morass of ancient fact, have made 
him one of the most popular historians and biographers of our day. He has never had 


a subject better suited to his talents. 


PAMPHLETS: 
Aufricht, Hans. General Bibliography on International Organization and Post-War Recon- 


struction. New York: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., 
Bulletin No. 5 and 6, May-June, 1942. 28 pp. Free. Organized under 12 main 


headings. 

Brown, W. C. Airplanes Models and Aviation. Boston: D. C. Heath, 43 pp. 45c. The 
material in this text is prepared for use in the ninth or tenth grade as a “first course” 

If the teacher has had training in aviation, this book will be appreciated 
for its thorough detail. The course can be handled, however, by any teacher, pre- 
ferably with a science or shop background, who is interested in the subject. The text 
contains much material for class discussions, and the selected bibliography can be used 
by the class to follow up subjects of particular interest. 

Bureau of Curriculum Development, Division of Secondary Education, N. Y. State Educa- 
tion Dept. Fundamental Principles and Practices in Radio. Albany: Univ. of the 
State of N. Y., Bulletin No. 1220, Sept. 15, 1941. 24 pp. Free. A secondary-school 
course in the fundamentals of radio. The outline has been planned in relation to 
and upon a foundation of mathematics, general science, and physics. 

Burns, R. K., and Spencer, L. M. Uncle Sam’s Fighting Men. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Occupational Monograph No. 28 of the American Job 
Series. 57 pp. 60c. A general discussion of what the various occupations, training 
and duties of the men under arms are; a report on our fighting men, interestingly 


in aviation. 


written and effectively illustrated. 
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Chase, Gilbert. Latin American Music in 1940. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1941. No. 6. 40 pp. Offprint from the Handbook of Latin-American Studies, not 
available for sale in separate form. A selected list of publications which appeared on 
this subject during the year 1940, with evaluative and informative notes on important 
items. 

Cleveland Board of Education. An Activity Correlated Curriculum in the Outhwaite Occu- 
pational School for Boys. Cleveland, Ohio: The Board, March 1942. Mimeo. For 
several years the faculty of the Outhwaite Occupational School for Boys has been 
attempting to find an effective answer to the following questions: What shall be taught 
the non-academic pupil? How shall it be taught? The units in this pamphlet rep- 

resent an attempt to find the answer to the questions. Each unit presents a somewhat 

experiment 


different answer from the other units. Teachers have been free to 


and develop a type of unit that answerd the questions best for them. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System. ‘Testimony of William S. Paley Before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. New York: CBS. 1942. 29 pp. 
Paley, President of the Columbia Broadcasting System, testified at a Con- 


Free. 
Presents a view of 


gressional hearing on a house bill to re-define radio legislation. 
the whole picture of the legislative situation in which the broadcasting industry finds 


itself. A simple, clear definition of the issues involved. 


Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. The Transitional Period. New York: 
The Commission, 8 W. 40th St., Second Report and Papers Preented to the Com- 
mission, April 1942. 137 pp. 15c. The present issue contains the second report of 
the Commission, dealing with the transitional period between the end of fighting of 
the present war and the establishment of permanent world order. Also has a sep- 
arate discussion guide entitled Study Course on Immediate Post-War Problems (37 pp.) 
with study questions and suggested references. 

Committee on Public Relations of the American Assn. of Teachers of Spanish. Why 
Spanish? New York: Office of the Chairman of the Committee, 800 E. Gunhill Rd. 
39 pp. 10c. This compilation of questions and answers is intended as an aid for 
those teachers of Spanish who are interested in the subject and in the pupil, but who, 
because they may not consider themselves skilled in the art of disputation or in the 
phraseology, feel the need of reinforcements. The questions are those which have 
been frequently raised by educationalists and other critics in arguing against Spanish. 
The answers have been prepared by authorities both in and out of the profession, since 
some of them can be answered more authoritatively by the former and others by the 
latter. 

Craig, Edna, and Stone, G. K. Experiences in Life Science. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
186 pp. 88c. While this manual is based on Guide to High School Biology of the 
same company, each of its 17 major topics in most instances have specific page ref- 
erences to 15 of the most commonly used textbooks of today. Each unit is well out- 
lined and has introductory remarks, pictures, and tables for entering pupil data. 


Customer Research Staff. How to Get the Most Out of Your Car. Detroit: General 
Motors. 64 pp. Free. A practical operating manual for automobile owners and their 
families as well as a helpful instructional manual for secondary-school pupils; for the 
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expert as well as for people who are just learning to drive and containing information 
not generally available. 

Denver Public Schools. What We Believe. Denver, Colo.: The Public School System, 
1942. 24 pp. Free. A pictorial presentation of what the Denver public schools are 
doing. A brochure prepared for the 1942 NEA convention. 

Forkner, H. L., editor. Adjusting Business Education to War Needs. New York: Com- 
mercial Education Assn. of N. Y., Joseph Gruber, Chairman, 214 East 42nd St., 1942. 
76 pp. 25c. The manual covers the fields of accounting and record-keeping, sten- 
ography and typewriting, distributive and consumer education, and office and account- 
ing machine operation. In each field, it outlines short-unit and intensive emergency 
courses which might be given to train, as rapidly as possible, the thousands of clerical 
workers needed in the armed forces, Federal civil service, and defense industries. 

Farber, W. O. I Am an American Day in South Dakota. Vermillion: Government Re- 
search Bureau, Univ. of S. D., Report No. 9, April 10, 1942. Mimeo. 33 pp. This 
pamphlet was presented as an aid to citizens of South Dakota who were planning an 
“IT Am an American Day” in their communities in 1942, and as a contribution to the 
better understanding of what has become a significant experiment in civic education. 

The Festival Program Book. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 1941. 48 pp. 50c. A 
rare collection of numbers, both sacred and secular, suitable as well for various seasons 
of the school and church year such as commencement, Christmas, special programs, 
and general festival occasions. 

Florida Curriculum Laboratory of the Univ. of Fla. Materials for the Classroom. Gaines- 
ville: University of Fla. and State Dept. of Education, 1942. Mimeo. 89 pp. A 
list of selected, free and inexpensive, usable in the classroom, and easily obtained 
pamphlets, bulletins, etc. These materials have been carefully selected, annotated, 

and classified under six major areas of living. 


Gray, Henry. Histo-Graph of Colonial North America. Washington, D. C.: Educational 
Research Bureau, 1321 “M” St., N. W., 1942. 25c. A histo-graph frum the earliest 
time to 1880 showing European, French-American, British-American, and Spanish- 
American activities by ten-year periods from 1600 on. 

Greene, W. M., Chairman. State Official Guidebook for Traffic Safety Education. New 
York: National Conservation Bureau, 1942. 138 pp. A source of useful information 
concerning the development and promotion of safety activities. 

Haas, W. H. Outposts of Defense. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942. 82 pp. 50c. 
Discusses some of our most important possessions and territories giving valuable facts 
that are little known by most people. 

Health: The First Objective of Education. Chanute, Kans: Chanute High School. 22 pp. 
The eight talks given by pupils at the graduation exercises of the school. 

Heimers, Lili, director. English Language and Literature. Upper Montclair: New Jersey 
State Teachers College, 1942. Mimeo. 34 pp. 50c. An annotated bibliographical sur- 
vey of audio-visual and teaching aids of English intended for pupils and alumni of 
this college and for librarians in public schools in the state of New Jersey. 

Holland, W. L., and Lilienthal, P. E. Meet the Anzacs! New York: American Council 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Far Eastern Pamphlets, No. 7, 1942. 48 pp. 10c. In- 
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teresting facts about Australia and New Zealand, their country, people, industries, and 


their part in the present world war. 


Hogg, J. C., and Bickel, C. L. Laboratory Manual to Elementary General Chemistry. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 1942. 283 pp. $1.60. This book 
is designed for the beginner. The earlier experiments are described in detail and the 
pupil is guided in making observations and deductions. Common manipulations in 
laboratory technique are discussed at length in order to encourage the pupil to acquire 
some technical skill as early as possible. As the pupil develops dexterity and gains 
confidence, more emphasis is placed upon independent inquiry and the later experi- 
ments offer a wide variety of approach. In some cases the pupil's aptitude for original 
work is tested by laboratory problems; in others, he is asked to predict the outcome 


of an operation before the actual experiment is made. 


Holy, T. C. Comparison of the Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio County 
School Districts from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. Columbus: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State Univ., March 1942. Mimeo. 8 pp. Free. Organized 
by counties. 

Hughes, E. H., editor. Business Education Index 1941. New York: The Business 
Education World, 270 Madison Ave., 1941. 56 pp. An author and subject index of 
business education articles compiled from a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks 


published during the year 1941. 


Industrial Chemistry as an Occupation. New York: Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
Univ., 1942. 6 pp. 25c. One of a series of 67 leaflets describing opportunities in 67 
different occupations, covering the nature of the work, abilities, and training re- 
quired, income, and miscellaneous advantages and disadvantages. 


Institute of International Education. Report of the Conference of Foreign Advisers. New 
York: The Institute, 2 West 45th St. 1942. 118 pp. A report on the conference 
of foreign college student advisers at which problems resulting from the war situation 
were discussed. These included special problems relating to Latin American students, 
selective service regulations, difficulties of transportation, the evacuation of Japanese- 
American students from the West Coast, and the need for funds and work oppor- 
tunities for stranded students. 

Instruction in Citizenship in California High Schools. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of 
Education, Bulletin, Dec. 1941. 54 pp. Free. This bulletin, rich in content, presented 
to the high-school teachers of the state in the belief that it will stimulate and suggest 
methods of improving training for citizenship. 


Kalp, E. S. In the Service With Uncle Sam. Boston: Ginn, 1942. 82 pp. 60c. Another one 
of the excellent units of studies in American problems prepared under the direction 
of the North Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools for pupil and teacher 
use. This is a timely topic that is well organized, expertly presented, and interestingly 
written. 

Kaulfers, W. V. Director. General Language Abstracts, Columbus: Ohio State University, 
James B. Tharp. Mimeo. 44 pp. 35c. Abstracts (59 in number) of articles and books 
published from 1928 to June 1941, dealing with the general language problem. The 
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abstracting done by graduate students are written with the purpose of answering ques- 
tions listed as Part I of the booklet. 

Krone, B. P. Songs to Sing with Descants. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 1940. 48 pp. 
50c. A collection of easy two-part songs for equal voices with piano accompaniment. 
Included are songs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, spring and patriotic occasions, 
and traditional folksongs and rounds of many lands. 

Malan, C. T. Guidance Research Bulletin. Indianapolis: State of Indiana, Department of 
Public Instruction, April 1942. 33 pp. Free. The present status of high-school guidance 
as it affects the seniors of 1942 in Indiana. 

McCall, W. A., and Herring, J. P. Comprehensive Curriculum Test for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 4 pp. A series of 66 questions in two forms showing what a pupil did 
in connection with school, anywhere, in the four weeks preceding the time of the 
administering of the test. A 11-page manual accompanies the tests. 

McCall, W. A., and Herring, J. P. My Personality Growth Book. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 7 pp. An aid to help the 
pupil understand his personality and improve his weak points. Accompanied by an 
18-page manual of directions. 

McKay, G. F. Foster Songs Transcribed for Treble Voices. Chicago: Hall and McCreary 
1942. 80 pp. Stephen Foster won the hearts of the American people through the 
simplicity and sincerity of his songs. His texts, whether true or imaginative, are beauti- 
ful expressions of sentiment and frequently reveal a keen sense of humor. This book 
assembles those songs in which the melodiousness and word content seem most adapt- 
able to treble-voice arrangement. It revives several favorites, some almost forgotten 
compositions. A pageant in seven episodes suitable for a Stephen Foster Festival pro- 
gram is provided as a special feature of this book. 

Michigan Co-operative Teacher Education Study. Should I Consider Teaching? Lansing: 
Mich. State Board of Education, 1942. 8 pp. Free. Answers to questions most fre- 
quently asked by Michigan high-school pupils interested in teaching. 

Michigan Secondary-School Curriculum Study. Studying School Problems. Lansing: State 
Board of Education, 1942. 19 pp. Some suggested resources and ways of working. 


National Americanism Commission. Know Your America. Indianapolis: The Commission 
of the American Legion, 1942. 42 pp. This bulletin is dedicated to a single purpose— 
to increase an understanding of our fundamental documents, our Flag, our patriotic 
institutions, and the basic principles of government. The Americanism Commission of 
The American Legion presents the facts in this volume with the hope that they will 
stir America to a new appreciation of the freedoms which we enjoy. 


Office of Facts and Figures. The Thousand Million. Washington, D. C.: Office of Facts 
and Figures. Free. Memoranda prepared by the staff of the Office to provide 
background material on the United Nations. Contains many basic facts abeut these 
countries such as population data, resources, the people, historical progress, form of 
government, etc. The material has been carefully checked and is authentic. 


Pitt, W. J. Training Through Recreation. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., 1942. 74 pp. 35c. A pamphlet to help the selectee in the 
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armed services or in preparation for services solve the problems associated with his 


leisure time. 


Publications of the Air Cadets of Canada, 122 Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada, 1941, 25c 


per copy. Basic training manuals edited by V. A. Pope. 

Administration. 30 pp. Gives the listing and the general plan of the Air Cadet 
organization authorized by the Canadian Government for boys in school between 
twelve and fifteen years of age, to form the Junior Air Cadet Corps, and between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age to form the Senior Air Cadet Corps. 

Airframes. 47 pp. By concentrating on the basic principles which lie behind all de- 
signs of aircrafts, the manual makes it possible for the pupil to gain an insight into 
the mysterious “whys and wherefores” of aircraft structures, the forms they take and 
the work they do. 

Knots and Splices. 26 pp. Gives detailed instruction in the art of tying knots and 
making splices in ropes as well as showing their use in connection with aircraft. 
Effectively illustrated for instructional purposes. 

Signals. 31 pp. A comprehensive treatment of the development and now present-day 
use of signals for communication. 

Theory of Flight. 50 pp. Prepared with the idea that the air cadet will, without pencil 
and paper or the necessity of mastering its technical language, understand the prin- 


ciples underlying flight—understand why an airplane flies. 


Publications of American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942. Free. 


Cain, J. H. College and University Investments and Income, 1925-41. 33 pp. Brings 
up to date the statistics previously published and adds data for the year 1940-41. It 
also presents some discussion of principles and policies involved in the handling of 
investments, with particular reference to present conditions. 

Commission on Teacher Education. This War and the Teacher. 8 pp. Discusses the 
role of the classroom teacher in this war. 

Graham, B. G., chairman. The Other Americas Through Films and Records. Motion 
Picture Project. 37 pp. This publication has been prepared to promote the best use of 
films and records and to assist teachers in locating these materials. 

Marsh, C. S., editor, Nursing Education for National Service. No. 17, May 1942. 39 
pp. Summarizing the main points of a conference of college and university administra- 
tors and nursing educators held in New York, Jan. 26 and 27, 1942. 


Publications of Co-operative Books, Norman, Okla. 50c each. 





Holway, Hope. Radicals of Yesterday. 1941. 44 pp. Shows how radicals of yesterday 
have really become heroes and recognized leaders by succeeding generations. 

Immel, K. R., and Ogg, H. L. Poetry Least Popular of the Arts. 1939. 36 pp. Raises 
some real questions as to whose responsibility it is to teach pupils to like to read. 
Johnston, Winifred. Visual “Education”? The Movies and Public Opinion, 1942. 56 pp. 
The serious student's guide to social misinformation. 

Ruggles, A. M. These Adolescents. 1940. 36 pp. Some of the problems of adolescents 
based on case studies are ably discussed. 

Publications of Federal Security Agency, United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. All those for which a price is indicated are available only through the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

America Builds a School System. Bulletin 1941. No. 12. 53 pp. 20c. This bulletin, 
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produced co-operatively by 12 students and their teacher at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, has been edited and published to provide a brief history of education for 7th- 
8th grade use. It contains three main sections, a short bibliography, and a chronological 
table of significant events in American public education. It contains three main sec- 
tions, “The American Colonists and Old World Beliefs about Education,” ‘The Na- 
tional Period: Education for All,” and “The Modern Period: Education in a Democ- 
racy”; a short biblography; and a chronological table of significant events in American 
public education. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Air-Conditioning Young America. 1942. 32 pp. 
Free. A booklet that should be read by every pupil, teacher, and principal in the 
secondary school. 
Frazier, B. W. Teacher Placement, Registration, Announcement, and Related Services, 
1942, Circular No. 209, March 1942. Mimeo. 9 pp. Free. A list of teacher-placement 
agencies. 
Hinckley, W. W. Handbook of College Entrance Requirements. 1941. 79 pp. 15c. A 
compilation of entrance requirements of the liberal arts colleges and universities in the 
United States, as of the commencement of the fall semester, 1940. 
Lund, John. Education of School Administrators. Bulletin 1941. No. 6. 1942. 155 pp. 
20c. A review of current theory and practice in graduate level pre-service and in- 
service education for school administration. 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools. Leaflet No. 63. 1942. 47 pp. A companion 
publication to Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training in High Schools, offering suggestions re- 
garding a type of pre-aviation program which secondary schools may wish to consider 
for the coming school year. 
Segel, David, and Proffit, M. M. Pupil Personnel Services as a Function of State Depart- 
ments of Education. Bulletin 1940, No. 6. Monograph No. 5. 84 pp. 15c. Points out 
those common elements, analyzes the differences, and presents significant factors in 
state educational structure. 
Some Principles of Consumer Education at the Secondary School Level. Pamphlet No. 
94, 1942. 42 pp. 10c. Points out and discusses some of the more common!y agreed 
upon objectives of consumer education. 
That for Which We Save and Spend. Misc. 2714-4, Feb. 1942. Mimeo. 16 pp. Free. 
Written to help youth with his money problems. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Defense. Education and National Defense Series, Pamphlet 
No. 19, 1941, 23 pp. 15c. Tells how state vocational rehabilitation departments can be- 
come a vital agency contributing to the national defense. Youth and adults—the 
physically handicapped as well as the able-bodied—need an opportunity to contribute 
to the needs of our democracy if they are to judge its true worth. The practices de- 
scribed in this pamphlet may be applied by all employers and personnel managers, by 
directors and supervisors of vocational rehabilitation, and by all others who have 
responsibility for guiding the workers of the nation into vocations in which they can 
make maximum contributions to the needs of the nation. 

When Demobilization Day Comes. Washington, D. C.: National Planning Assn., 800 


21st St. N. W., 1942. 36 pp. 25c. A special report (Planning Pamphlet No. 14) 
indicating what problems will confront us when demobilization comes. Excellent 





for use by discussion or class groups. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Calendar 


February 


3 Seventh National Social Hygiene Day. Information and materials may be secured 


from the National Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th St., New York City. 
Boy Scout Week. Thirty-third anniversary of the founding of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Negro History Week. Information may be secured from The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life, 1538 9th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 

National 4-H Mobilization Week. 

National Brotherhood Week. Complete information may be secured by writing to 
The National Conference of Christian and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


City. 


Fifth Annual Southern Safety Conference, Memphis, Tennessee. Headquarters, 


Hotel Peabody. 

National Council on Teacher Retirement, St. Louis, Missouri. 

National Red Cross Month, when Americans are asked to contribute $125,000,000. 
The usual one-dollar membership roll call has been abandoned this year in prefer- 
ence to a plan to encourage all to give as much as they can. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, St. Louis, 


Missouri. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. 


Conservation Week. 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Headquarters, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


The 400th anniversary of the death of Nicolas Copernicus, Polish astronomer, and the 


birth of modern science. 


Annual Summer Convention of the National Education Association, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
Annual Summer Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, Indianapolis, Indiana. 




















